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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: His Majesty THE Kinc 
General Canductor: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, Mus. Bac 
(Season 1922—1923.) ‘ 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and must be prepared to pass 
wn examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


The ACADEMY celebrates its CENTENARY from July toth to 
22nd inclusive. Details on application 

4 SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been 
instituted. 

FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, June 3 and 17, at 8 

CHAMBER CONCERT, Wednesday, June 23, at 3. 

L.R.A.M. SEPTEMBER EXAMINATION 


June 30 


Last day for Entry, 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telegrams Telephone : 
‘Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western." 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director; Str HuGu ALLEN, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary: GreorGe A. Macmician, Esq., D.Litt. 


Intending Students who wish to enter the College are asked to send 
in their forms of application as soon as possible. 

AN EXAMINATION FOR THE ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE 
COLLEGE (A.R.C.M.) wil! be held in the Autumn. Particulars will 
be announced later. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart., F.R.C.M.). For the 
encouragement of british Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE 





OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: HER Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir THqmas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal : Dr. Apotexn Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brena. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarshipinformation, Diploma Regulations 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


1 1922 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Waces, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sy.tvasus A). 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November- 
December also. Entries for the November-December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 18th, 1922. 

**“SCHOOL"’ EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the October- 
November Examinations close Wednesday, October 11th, 1922 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
Centres in October-November, 1922, and in all subsequent periods 
For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 

Examination Music for Pianoforte and for Violin, Scales for Piano 
forte and Past Written Papers are published officially by the Board, 
and can be obtained from the Central Office, or through any Music 
Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 
further information, may be obtained post-free from 


THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


(CORPORATION OF LonpDon.) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL SIR LANDON RONALD 

PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Opera, and Film 
work. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Opera Class, Saturdays. ** Ruddigore"’ in Rehearsal 

SUMMER HALF-TERM begins June 12th 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to genera! public), free. 

Telephone: Cent. 4459. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


The Royal College of Organists. 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are: 

Kyrie, “‘God the Holy Ghost.” /. S. Bach. (Novello, Book 16, 
p. 33; Augener, p. 958; Peters, Vol. 7, No. 39, c.) 

Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Op. 57. Stanford. (Stainer & 
Bell.) 

Legend in C, Op. 59, No. 4. Dwordk. Arranged by £. H. 
Lemare. (Lengnick, Schott.) This arrangement on/dy. 

The selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the July, 
1922, A.R.C.O. Examination, differ from those set for January, 1922. 

All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their Names 
for FELLOWSHIP by JUNE 8th, for ASSOCIATESHIP by 
JUNE 15th. Inthe case of NEW MEMBERS proposal forms duly 
filled up must be sent in before JUNE 2nd No names will be 
entered after the above dates. 

Regulations may be had on application. 

List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had on 
application. 

The College is open daily from ro to 4; Saturdays, to to 1. 

N.B.—The College will be closed at 4 o'clock on June 2nd (except 
for correspondence), and will be reopened at 10 on June 12th 

H. A. HARDING, Hon, Secretary. 

Ken ington Gore, S.W.7 
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96, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 — 
TOBIAS MATTHAY A. RC. \ L. A. R.CO. 


PIANOFORTE SCHOOL L.R.A.M. 


for instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision 


esp tig ae eed ma ayer ge tier taecigeciee pate tap: Hens CANDIDATES for the above cannot aflord to 

The Staff consists of twenty-seven senior Professors of thorough | neglect the enormous advantage of a Postal Course 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder in 66 From Brain to Keyboard,” to which many 
pupils attribute their success. 





Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, >) T ’ . ~ TTD . 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings O} | N IONS OF I U I I Bo 

COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS **One of the greatest assets a pianist can have.”’ 
Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council) ‘‘ Worth twenty times the fee charged.” 
**T have passed my examination with honours.”’ 
» further particulars write, Mrs. Marion Coe, Secretary ** The technical rules are alone worth the fee.” 
**T have acquired easy trills, at sixty.” 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE “(The exercises are a veritable treasure trove. 
ea “ erated The effect sometimes seems supernatural. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC **To me it has been a veritable godsend.” 


This Ong-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any TERM 


” 
Visitor oes Sir Epwarp Excar, O M., Mus.Doc., LL.D 


ss “From Brain to Keyboard 
Director ... Granvitte Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed ) From I aln to e\ )Oal ( 

SESSION 1921-1922. } 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 


Macdonald Smith’s System 


December 18): WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); SUMMER | Iie aVino 
TERM (April 11 to July 9) of Pianoforte Playing. 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, My illustrated book, se Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


| will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
‘ H M. FRANCIS, Secretary. | When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham . 9 . 
| average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal : Atpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M M. MACDONALD SMITH, 10, BLoomssBury SQUARE, 
Thirtieth Year began on October to LONDON, W.C. 1. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, lIuly 5th, at 7, in the Houldsworth 
Hall. Programme will include : ** The Wasps "' Overture by Vaughan 


Wiliams age Ariss: and "Holand" Fantse Owewre| © JOHN B, WOOD, Mos. Bac 
by Enid Grundy a ° 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests ae ( Ir. W ( OD, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M. 


of Music 
All branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 


a fs | ryan - . ~ | ) r sarsaYr 
Full Orchestral Class Intermediate and Elementary String | H k | DE A] C Q) R RE SI Q NDE N ( k 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, a és ad ot . 4 ad 


Harmony, &c., and opera 


Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square SCHOOL OF M USIC. 
saissiiiiadias aiauahaidie aman EXPERT TUTORS. 
eS ne THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, 

Wveetsce Hey HALES OF RESIDENCE COMPOSITION, ART OF TEACHING, 





Mer Wessex Hartt (Women) ane —e 
St. Patrick’s Ha. (Men St. Georce's Hatt (Women INTERPRETATION, 
St. Anprew's Hatt (Women). Cintra LopGce (Women) 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. FORM — MEMORY SRAINING 
An EXAMINATION for one or more SCHOLARSHIPS IN FOR MUSICIANS. 


MUSIC, each of about 426 per annum, open to men and women, and | enn 
tenable at the College for not more than three years, will be held at . > 
Colinas wm ping Candidates tnust offer Singing, Piang.| COrrespondents from all parts of the world and 


forte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Organ, or Composition as a principal | ex-students of the Principal Musical Institutions 


ubject. Entries must be sent in by June 28, 1922 Further par- | — . 4 
ticulars of the Scholarships, and prospectuses of the College, may | have been enrolled as pupils. 
be obtained from the Registrar, University College, Reading a 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, Kegistra Write, 


6, BOLTON ROAD, FARNWORTH, BOLTON. 
“The College with a Guarantee.” ———— 
fhe Midland Correspondence College. | CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
| FOR 


MUS.B. anD MUS. D. 





For DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS IN MUSIC. 


There is just time for our * Revision Course "' for September 
L.R.A.M. Exam., but | 


YOU MUST COMMENCE AT ONCI | Dr. B. BURROWS 





5, Eagle Parade, Buxton. | (Mus. D. Lonpon ) 
ss Terms, Testimonials, and Successes 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. | 30, HiGHFieLD STREET, LeIcesTER. 


6 and 7, BromFietp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 


—Miss LILIAS MACKINNON 
Founder: Mr. James Bates M E M O RY + undertakes to develop Perfect Memory 


_ Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church | for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course for 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. Batgs. | £3 3s. Address, 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 
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BRITISH SINGERS AND PLAYERS 
VI.—CarrigE Tupss 


By HERMAN KLEIN 


The * palmy days’ of oratorio have long passed, 
and it is more than questionable whether their 
like will ever be seen again. Yet in the pale 
radiance of a lesser glory the thing itself, being 
endowed with indestructible vitality, continues to 
bask and flourish healthily enough. It even gives 
occupation, as aforetime, to our best exponents of 
declamatory vocal art, so that it still remains a 
very high compliment to say that ‘such and such 
an artist is a fine or a first-rate oratorio singer.’ 
Which lofty tribute, deserved by few, we can 
unhesitatingly bestow upon the subject of the 
present article, and add without fear of contra- 
diction that her place among oratorio singers is in 
the very foremost rank. 


How Miss Carrie Tubb arrived at that position | 


of eminence it will shortly be our duty to show. 
First of all, however, let us draw attention to the 
fact that nine out of ten of the great oratorio 
artists of the past were also great opera singers. 
Their training for the lyric stage almost 
invariably preceded their experience upon the 
concert-platform; they graduated from one to 
the other as a matter of course. ‘The art of acting 
was regarded as a well-nigh indispensable pre- 
liminary to the adequate interpretation of a 
character in oratorio. There were exceptions to 
the rule, of course—for example, Sainton-Dolby, 
Patey, Anna Williams, Edward Lloyd, Vernon 
Rigby, Cummings, Henschel, Andrew Black, and 
Frederic King. But in the other category stand 
a host of famous operatic names, including those 
of Jenny Lind, Tietjens, Nilsson, Patti, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Albani, Trebelli, Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Agnesi, Weiss, Foli, Ben Davies, and many others, 
without coming down to the present generation of 
English oratorio artists. 

Well [someone is asking], what is the exact 
point of connection between these bygone 
‘instances’ and the career of Miss Carrie Tubb ? 
Just this: that Miss Tubb, although far more 
associated in the public mind with the concert- 
room than the stage, did herself go through 
a complete course of training for opera, made 
a successful débfit therein, and then, through no 
fault of her own, relinquished (temporarily she 
still hopes) that branch of her art in favour of the 
one which she now adorns. In other words, she 


patiently pursued the most favourable line of study 
for the equipment of an all-round artist—vocal 
technique, musicianship, elocution, acting, opera, 
oratorio, concert work generally. 


Would that a 





few more of the thousands who aspire to the same 
end would employ the same effectual, modest, 
industrious means ! 
EARLY STRUGGLES AND STUDIES 

The story has no features of novelty, but, as 
Miss Carrie Tubb tells it, it is worth pondering. 
She begins it with what is for the present writer a 
pleasant reminiscence : 

‘There can be no need to remind you that 
I was a pupil at the Guildhall School of Music, 
for it was at the time when you were a teacher 
there, not long before you went to America 
(which settles the date—1900-01). I studied 
first under Frederick Birch, and, after he 
retired, under Walter Austin. Both were 
excellent teachers, and what one did not 
develop or improve in me the other did. 
At the beginning, what a struggle it was! A 
poor London girl, one of a family of eight, 
born within sound of the Westminster chimes, 
I used to make dresses for my friends to earn 
the money to pay for my lessons.’ 

‘When was it discovered that you had a 
voice?’ 

‘I think when I was about three years old. 
At any rate, that was my age when they used 
to stand me on a table (@ /a Adelina Patti, 
my particular goddess), and I sang whatever 
I knew or had heard. My parents were not 
especially musical, but my mother used to tell 
me that her grandmother (an Irishwoman) 
had had a magnificent voice. As I grew up 
my deeper tones were the strongest, and I was 
thought to be a mezzo-soprano, for I could 
sing easily down to the low G, and can do so 
now if I choose. Hence a mistake that is 
too commonly made. But Mr. Austin quickly 
perceived that I was using my chest-tones too 
heavily, and soon changed my method into 
that of a genuine soprano. He taught me to 
sing Mozart, brought the real head-voice into 
play, and changed the whole character of the 
organ. It had required “stretching.” I sang 
exercises every day, and ultimately took it 
easily up to the F in a/¢.’ 

* You have, then, the three octaves of the 
famous Alboni ?’ 

* Literally, yes; only not, of course, with 
her contralto timbre, which must have been 
wonderful. Still, I have often asked myself 
whether those phenomenal old Italian singers, 
such as Alboni and Scalchi, were contraltos 
who could rise into a/¢ or sopranos who could go 
down into the depths without the least injury 
to their voices. But I am getting away 
from the G.S.M. Yes; I won prizes, but 
what brought me first into prominence was 
my appearance at one of the big school 
concerts, where I did so well that engage- 
ments began to come in, and before long I 
was singing at choral concerts all round London. 
Imagine the joy of earning money with my 
voice and being no longer compelled to stick 
to dress-making !’ 
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4 SINGER'S AMBITIONS 


“But the difficulties were they all 
removed ?’ 

‘Far from it. I had barely made my 
start (it was whilst I was living with my 
parents in London) when I met with an 
accident which led to a long and _ serious 
illness. During that time my voice stood 
still, so to speak. ‘Then a little later another 
important event occurred—-I got married. 


My husband, Mr. Alexander Oliveira, an 
engineer by profession, is a member of a 
Yorkshire family (his grandfather was an 
M.P.), probably of Spanish extraction; and 
my son, who is now sixteen, has just gone to 
Oundle School. But family life does not 
preclude artistic ambitions, does it ? 

‘I had two great ambitions. One was to 
model myself (without presumption) upon 
the last of the truly great singers, Adelina 
Patti, to hear whom at the Albert Hall I 
gladly deprived myself of necessaries, and 
7th whom it was my proud privilege to sing 
for once in my life at the charity concert 
arranged by Lady Randolph Churchill in aid 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, at 
which she appeared in 1914. The other 
ambition I trace back to a week at Covent 
Garden, when I first heard the Azazg under 
Richter. For it was then that I made up my 
mind to sing Wagner, and go in seriously for 
opera, to buy his scores and work at them, to 
become a Briinnhilde and an Isolda. Yet, 
after all, very naturally as it seems now, I did 
not inaugurate my stage career in either of 
those heroic parts. My operatic débit was 
much more humbly achieved in Strauss’s 
Electra, when Sir ‘Thomas Beecham produced 
it during his short Covent Garden season in 
1910. In that, if you please, I sang with 
much acceptance the role of the © fifth Maid.”’ 


‘But did you get no nearer to your 
ambition then ?’ 
“Not at that moment. But Sir ‘Thomas 


had noted my effort, and later on, when he gave 
his summer season at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
he entrusted me with the part of the Witch 
in Hflansel and Gretel. ‘That you remember ? 
I am glad, because that was my first real 
success on the stage; and another, which I 
won in the F/edermaus, combined to keep me 
in the Beecham Company for quite twelve 
months. But somehow, to my regret, opera 
of the kind I wanted to sing was not yet to 
claim me for its own. Fate or circumstance 
will sometimes insist on arranging these things 
for us. I was to achieve my first triumph as 
Isolda and Briinnhilde, not in the theatre, 
but upon the concert-platform.’ 
RECONSTRUCTING A CAREER 

‘How was it that you came to abandon 

opera ?’ 


| 
| 
| 


‘I did not exactly say good-bye to it—only 
au revoir. Ineed not go into all the reasons, but 
they were various and conclusive. To succeed 
in grand opera, as it is termed, one must be 
allowed full scope for the exercise of the gifts 
which one feels capable of bringing to it. 
Anyhow I felt myself under the necessity for 
completely reconstructing my career as a 
singer, and to this end I was largely assisted 
by Sir Henry Wood, who engaged me for the 
autumn season of Promenade Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall in 1911. I appeared at two of 
the Wagner concerts, singing Isolda’s Zzebestod 
at the first, and the closing scene from Gé¢ter 
diimmerung at the second. I made a very 
decided hit in both, and thenceforward my 
reputation as a concert singer, particularly 
in Wagnerian or declamatory music, was 
firmly established. 

‘Of course I had had only the usual one 
rehearsal for each concert, and I was terribly 
nervous; but I knew my music well—indeed, 
was as much in the skin of the characters as 
though I had been acting them. ‘That, as it 
seems to me, is what every singer should strive 
to arrive at, not merely in Wagner, but in the 
rendering of every piece that calls for a 
dramatic or emotional interpretation. One 
must be able to forget the audience entirely, 
to know the music so thoroughly and be so 
absorbed in it that a mistake or slip is prac 
tically impossible, to feel what is being said 
and sung so deeply that the right colour or 
shade of expression is bound to be in every 
tone and word. I have been thinking out 
these points more than ever lately when 
singing some of the famous Zzeder at my 
recitals. I prefer doing so through the 
medium of the best English translations that 
I can obtain, because I believe that the vast 
majority of our audiences enjoy them most 
when they can follow the exact meaning of 
the text. British singers should remember 
this. Instead of being content to pronounce 
foreign languages badly, they should seek 
rather to sing well in their own, and take the 
necessary pains to acquire the art of forming 
and uttering pure English vowels.’ 

* You agree that that is quite as important 
in the theatre as in the concert-room ?’ 

‘Certainly ; if possible even more so. In 
either place the audience must be made to 
understand every word. Happily I was able 
to perceive this from the beginning. I never 
realised the importance of technique more 
vividly than when I first appeared at the 
Birmingham Town Hall at the opening per- 
formance of the Festival of 1912, when I sang 
the soprano solos in £/:7ah with Dame Clara 
Butt, Mr. John McCormack, and Mr. Clarence 
Whitehill in the other chief parts, and Sir 
Henry Wood as conductor. 

‘That is the kind of occasion that puts 
a young singer to the test in every way ; and 
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under evident difficulties. She protests that she 
owes everything to sound teaching, steady hard 
work, and the time and patience for the slow but sure 
development of her resources. She is not wrong. 
It is also something, though, to start with a 
beautiful voice and a musical nature, and then 
to work upon no less exalted a model than the 
illustrious diva who has become the object of 
one’s daily adoration. ‘That way perfection lies. 


if she is fortunate enough to come through it 
with success, as I did, then all the rest is 
plain sailing.’ 


Here Miss Carrie Tubb’s autobiographical 
narrative ceases, and rothing is left but for her 
interlocutor to express profound admiration of the 
perseverance and indomitable resolution that have 
brought her undoubted talents to a fruitful harvest 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
the Connaught Rooms. Invitations will be sent 
to the heads of all the great music schools, and to 
many others who are interested in the musical 
education of the country. 

As a fitting celebration of this fiftieth year, the 


‘The fiftieth year of the foundation of Trinity 
College of Music, London, finds the Institution 
in a condition of great prosperity and usefulness. 
With some seven hundred students attending the 
College—and with a list of over fifty thousand | 
candidates who last year entered for the local| College authorities decided upon very extensive 
examinations in England and all over the world—- | alterations, improvements, and additions to the 
the small band of men who formed the original | College buildings, at a cost of some £14,000. 
Board would have rejoiced to see such an outcome | The work is now nearing completion. It will be 
of their work. The Jubilee of the College is to be |of interest to many adherents of the College all 
celebrated on June 14 and 15 by two days of|over the world if, as briefly as possible, some 
festival under the presidency of the Earl of | explanation is afforded of the drawings which 
Shaftesbury, the President of the College. There | accompany this article. The main object of the 
will be a reception in the College buildings, a grand | alterations has been to knit the College buildings 





concert at Queen’s Hall, the programme consisting |into a homogeneous whole. 


mainly of compositions by former students who have 
made their mark in their profession, a conference of 
local representatives, a performance of /o/anthe by 
the operatic class, and, to conclude, a dinner at 


THE PORTICO 

The new portico is composed of a range of 
three-quarter columns of the Ionic order and 
pilasters supporting an enriched entablature with a 
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boldly 
long by about 30-ft. in height. In the centre of 
this portico is a projecting porch which contains 
the entrance door surmounted by the arms of the 
Internally the alterations comprise an 
entrance hall, occupying the site of the original 
passage, assistant-secretary’s room, and half the 
curator’s room. This entrance hall forms a central 
space from which access is obtained to all parts of 
the College. On each side of the entrance hall 
stand, in pairs, eight fluted columns in wainscot 
oak with richly carved caps supporting a decorated 
plaster entablature, the upper members of which 
are returned across the ceiling, dividing it into 
three panels. At the north end the existing War 
Memorial is framed into oak panelling enriched 
with a wreath and swags of laurel leaves, and 
above is the coat of arms of the College surrounded 
with carved fruit and flowers. This feature is 
balanced by a corresponding treatment at the south 


College. 


end, forming an overmantel to a fireplace of golden 
scyros marble. On the east side, between two 
windows, are the entrance doors, the carved 


architraves of which fit between the two central 
pairs of columns, the door-head being finished 
with acroteria and cresting leading up to a seated 


figure of Pan in the centre. The west wall (that 
opposite to the entrarite) is perforated by two 
enriched arched openings with keystones, each 


projecting cornice, the whole being 38-ft.| modelled with 





a female head. ‘Through these 
arches a grand staircase in oak rises to the first 
floor. At the first landing on the stairs, and 
visible from the hall, a stained glass window, 1 5-ft. 
in height, gives a welcome touch of colour to the 
scheme. ‘This window is the work of Mr. A. K. 
Nicholson, the well-known stained glass designer, 
and is of great artistic merit. The design shows 
a figure of John of Fornsete, the Benedictine monk 
of Reading, who composed the earliest example of 
English secular music which we now possess. 
In the centre is a wreath enclosing a scene 
with Reading Abbey in the distance, and in 
the foreground John of Fornsete composing 
Sumer ts icumen in. In the lower portion of 
the window is the coat of arms of the College. 
Adjoining this window is another smaller window 
containing a figure of Henry Purcell, from a con- 
temporary portrait, holding a scroll of music in 


his hand. ‘These two figures are surrounded by 
canopy work, and eight medallions of English 
musicians. 


From the corridor open the board-room and the 
concert-room. ‘This has been panelled in oak up to 
the frieze level, being divided into bays by groups 
of flat fluted pilasters, and the ceiling has been 
enriched by a circular treatment of fans. 
wainscot oak used is extremely fine, and is all 
picked timber acquired before the war. Colour 
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is introduced again by means of stained glass in| way, science has come to take a little interest in 


the fanlights of the windows, which contain the 
coats of arms of the past presidents of the College, 





beginning at the south end with Sir F. Gore Ouseley | species than any one knew. 
and Sir John Goss, followed by Lord Selborne and | guide and uplift. 


| the evolution of zsthetic faculty, and she suspects 


that faculty to be of more value to the human 
It is perhaps our main 


Mr. Shaw, for example, is 


Lord Coleridge, the Marquis of Aberdeen, Lord| behind the times with his fable of Back 


St. Leven, Lord Alverstone, and Viscount Ridley, | J/e¢huse/ah. 


the window in the corner containing the arms of | 
the present president, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The concert-room is illuminated by concealed | 
lighting supplied by a hundred and forty-two 
lamps behind the cornice. The old organ has 
been retained. The remainder of the College has 
been redecorated throughout, and minor alterations 
of practical utility have been made, especially in 
the basement, where a students’ dining-room has 
been opened out. ‘The work has been executed | 
to the designs and under the supervision of the 


architects, Messrs. Cheadle & Harding, with 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee as general con-| 
tractors. The carving and plaster work of the 


entrance hall and portico are by Messrs. Aumonier, 
and the carving of the staircase and ceiling in the 
concert-room is the work of Mr. Esmond Burton. 


Round John of Fornsete are Lawes, Arne, | 
Sullivan, and Elgar, and around Purcell are Byrd, | 


Gibbons, Goss, and the present Chairman of the 
Board. The Fornsete window represents secular 
music, and the Purcell window sacred. The 


| ment. 


students of the College will thus get a daily lesson | 


in musical history. J. F.. B. 


MUSIC 
By 


No one complains that music suffers because the 
age is materialistic, but let us not forget that music | 
and the other arts have been mistresses 
civilisations. They are needed now, and music 
especially is needed, for the repose and solace of 
many lives, for the joy of most, and for the 
cultivation of finer thought and emotion; but 
their authority is not great, and, broadly speaking, 
no artist commands his due share of cakes and ale. 
The arts lost authority in England when science was | 
added to the teaching staff. Science dished them 


| 


AND MATERIALISM 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


with the gospel of getting on and the means to|arts and some others. 
Since then your Englishman has had| done by the cave men, and we need 


practise it. 
little notion of an art of life, a wise and pleasant 
practice of the other arts, but has treated them as 
hangers-on. The worst of it is that the ability of 
science is not to be disputed, and that some of the 
arts, daunted by it,"have begun to copy her methods. 
They have grown more intellectual and _ less 
esthetic. They are obsessed with research and 
forget inspiration. 

But there is something new at last. Science is 
in a way to restore authority to the arts. She 
must, in fact, establish it, and the prospect is 
important, for if she does we may be at the dawn 
of a great period for music. Let us look at it. 
The position is not hard to understand. After 
worrying out the evidence for evolution ina general 


of | 


| nothing of either payment or debt. 


Instead of putting away the arts as 
childish things, we shall cultivate nothing else so 
piously. ‘This prospect is not as near as the 
settlement of Europe, but it can be discerned, and 
for the encouragement of musicians its reality is 
worth making plain. 

It is a matter of seeing just what raised man 
above the other creatures, and goes on raising him. 
The older scientists and Mr. Shaw thought it was 
mainly curiosity, but, on a sudden, our modern 
psychologists are pondering man’s sense of beauty. 
This cannot, they perceive, be a recent acquire- 
It is instinctive, and practically as old as 
any other instinct. For the other creatures have 
it, too ; it serves the purpose of sex among them, 
and some of them—the bower-bird and others— 
have eyes for more than their mates. <A /ortiort, 
so had the earliest man, besides curiosity and an 
elementary sense of peril. And it must have done 
as much for his mind as those two spurs ; indeed, 
the psychologists point out that, once he had 
become self-conscious, the eternal sway of beauty 
and peril began to develop a soul in him. More 
than that, he must in any case have gone on 
from admiring beauty in visible things to seeing it 
in feeling and behaviour. Beauty and _ peril 
together would give him his first notions of religion 
and morals. 

Now, beauty being a main concern of the arts, 
it is easy to see that music, which has more to do 
than any other in sublimating beauty of feeling, 
comes into her own with this discovery. Science 
pays her a heavy debt, making her aware at last of 
a share in the purpose of creation. Man, it seems, 
would never have come so far along the path of 
evolution without her services, teaching him refine- 
ment and self-mastery. Musicians have said as 
much themselves. It will soon be time to reassert 
the claim on grounds likely to be respected even 
by the Philistines. Observe that this claim on 
scientific grounds is for a place above the graphic 
Exquisite drawings were 
not be 
surprised at them. Admiration for the visible 
things came first. Beauty of sound expressing 
feeling is a higher fetch of evolution, and takes us 
further. ace Mr. Shaw, there is nothing more 
important in the world than good feeling, not even 
a ripe old age of cogibundity, with the skill to 
hatch out full-grown youths and maidens from 


| synthetic eggs. 


But what then? Science may write the cheque ; 
it will be no very straightforward business for 
artists to get it cashed. We have had to wait half 
a century for a fairly obvious gain of knowledge, 
and be it said that this article is written while the 
general body of scientists, preoccupied, know 
Much less is. 
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there anything known of either to the bank of 
public opinion, totting up material profits. We 
the account. With a view to press 
it, there are one or two considerations to be 
remembered. It was the default of science, and 
everyone’s consequent absorption in those material 
profits, that lately brought about a world disaster. 
Why, during fifty years or more, had she no time 
for the soul of man? On learning that skulls had 
grown bigger, why did she assume that they had 
grown only by the development of her own kind of 
faculty ? Is the bank well satisfied with the gains 
of mere curiosity in Europe ? 

The plain truth is that the arts, including the 
great art of life, are the main concern of man on 
his planet, and that, if they are neglected or 
belittled, the peril of his situation becomes 
unendurable and meaningless. ‘Ihe sooner they 
reassert some authority the better. If they indeed 
spring from the same root as morals and religion, 
we should demand from science that chapter on 
the esthetic of evolution without more delay, and 
make the most of it. Any journalist catering for 
the man in the street would find it topical. Any 
man in the street, remembering what the mere 
beauty of the world meant to him in war-time, 
might begin to respect himselt As for music, 
whatever indirection she may have suffered, her 
special claim is that alone, perhaps, among the 
arts she has not bent the knze to materialism. 


must send in 


REBEL ROMANTICS 
By Mrs. FRANK LIEBICH 
\n unruly ig9th century romantic compose1 


nfringing the laws of his predecessors, the classicists, 
seems a tame, conciliatory individual compared with a 
combative and apparently untrammelled contemporary 
modernist. Yet to the fogeydom of their time, 
Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt, and even the 
reputable Brahms, were lawless revolutionaries. It 
is conceivable that the work of the most ultra-modern 
composers of to-day and to-morrow may appear as 
temperate and mellifluous to the plain man of the 
21st century as the ryth century romantics seem now 
to us. 

But these romantic composers had _ their 
battles to fight, and much derision and abuse to 
contend with. Among them no finer knight-errants 
existed in the cause of music and the convictions of 
musicians than Schumann and Liszt. Delving among 
their writings we may come across paragraphs and 
pages that with slight substitution of terms and 
names might have been used by present-day writers 
commenting on contemporary composers and thei: 
compositions. 

Schumann, most equitable of critics, writing to 
Keferstein, reproaches him for not 
the same interest in the efforts of the younger 
generation of artists as he used to do. Keferstein 
had said that it was only through Bach and Kuhnau 
that he could understand where Mozart and Haydn 
got their music from, and that he could not imagine 
where modern composers got theirs 


own 
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*] don’t quite share your opinion [says 
Schumann]. Mozart and Haydn had only a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of Bach, and 
we can have no idea how Bach, had they known 
him in all his greatness, would have affected 
their creative powers. But the thoughtful com- 
binations, the poetry and humour of modern 
music, originate chiefly in Bach. Mendelssohn, 
Bennett, Chopin, Hiller—in fact, all the so- 
called romantic school (of course, | am speaking 
of Germans)—approach Bach far nearer in 
their music than Mozart ever did ; indeed, all of 
them knew Bach most thoroughly. I myself 
confess my sins daily to that mighty one, 
and endeavour to purify and straighten myself 
through him.’ 


Schumann naturally dismisses the idea of Kuhnau 
being placed on a level with Bach. ‘There is no 
getting near Bach,’ he says, ‘he is unfathomable.’ 

Among Schumann’s articles contributed to the 
Veue Zeitschrift there is a short one headed 7he 
Devils Romanticists. An attack, he says, had been 
made on them by a director of music at Breslau, and 


the (wiversal Musical Times ‘for ever thunders 
against them’: 

‘Where are they, and who are they? [he 
continues]. Perhaps Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Bennett, Hiller, Henselt, Taubert ? What have 
the old yentlemen to say against them? Are 


Vanhal, Pleyel, Herz, or Hiinten of more value ? 
But if those and others are meant, people 
should speak more plainly about it. And if 
some peop'e twaddle about the “torment 
and martyrdom of this epoch of transition,” 
there are grateful and far-sighted ones enough 
who entertain different opinions. A stop ought 
to be put, however, to this mixing up of every- 
thing together, and of throwing suspicion on 
the endeavours of every young composer, merely 
because there are weak and objectionable points 
in the German-French school, as in Berlioz, 
Liszt, &c. And if you are not satisfied, old 
yentlemen, why not give us works yourselves 
works, works, not only words ?’ 


Schumann’s remarks on equal and unequal rhythm 
and measure in connection with Berlioz’s Symphony, 
The Life of an Artist, are in advance of his time, 
and have a bearing on the fluid time, the barring by 
phrase instead of by time-unit, even to the dancing 
of Massine to phrases instead of to measure. 


‘It seems [writes Schumann] as though the 
sought to return to its origin before it 
was confined by the of time, and to 
elevate itself to more unfettered language, 
more poetic accent—such as we find in the 
Greek chorus, the language of the Bible, the 
prose of Jean Paul.’ 


musk 
laws 


Then he reminds his readers of the prophetic 
remark made many years ago by the child-like, 


poetic Caul Wagner (1722-1822 


‘When it becomes possible [said he] to 
render the tyranny of measure in music 
wholly imperceptible and invisible, so that 
this art is made apparently free; when it 
attains self-consciousness, then it will possess 
the complete power of embodying lofty ideas, 
and become from that moment the first of the 
fine arts.’ 
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The national movement in music is touched upon | 
by Schumann in words which have an even stronger | 
bearing on present-day methods than the beginnings | 
of it in his own time. In an article on the Danish 
composer, Gade, and his Ossfav.Overture, Schumann | 


Says: 


‘It really begins to look as if the nations 
bordering on Germany desired to emancipate 
themselves from the influence of German music. 
This might annoy a German nationalist, but it 
could only appear natural and cheering to the 
more profound thinker, if he understood 
human nature. So we see the French-Pole, 
Chopin ; Bennett, the Englishman; Verhulst, 
the Hollander; and the representatives of 
Hungarian music giving promise and perform- 
ance of what must lead them to be regarded 
as most worthy embodiments of the artistic 
tendency of their native lands.’ 


Then he speaks of Lindblad, of Stockholm, 
transcribing old folk-songs, and Ole Bull—both 
pioneers of our own modern folk-song experts 
and he reminds these Scandinavians of their lakes, 
mountains, aurora-borealis, and antique runes, so that 
the North may well dare to speak its own language. 

Over and over again Schumann’s insight and keen 
musical comprehension were placed at the service 
of his contemporaries. Thus in 1838, when writing 
to one of the contributors to his journal, the 
Neue Zeitschrift, A. WW. von Zuccalmaglio, on the 
subject of another critic’s objection to Berlioz’s 
Overture to Les Francs /uges, he says 


‘Honestly | grudge the paper for it, for so far 
as 1 am concerned Berlioz is as clear to me as 
the blue sky. I think there is really a new era 
dawning for music,—in fact it must. Fifty years 
bring many changes and advances.’ 


And later, in 1852, writing to R. Pohl : 


‘I am quite used to the public not under- 
standing my compositions, especially the better 
and deeper ones, afterafirsthearing. Of course, 
without studying the score, no work that is at all 
important can be understood at a first hearing.’ 


Gade, Field, Chopin, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
one and all are considered in Schumann’s Essays and 
Criticisms. There seemed no limit to his under- 
standing—until one day there appeared a stumbling- 
block, and at the same time a lack of perception, 
the unhearing ear : a fate that may at any moment 
befall the widest- and clearest-minded critic of to-day. | 
It may overtake anyone. When it does, he will 
know he has reached the end of his tether so far| 
as modern music is concerned, and he will be wise to 
own to it. For Schumann the limit was Wagner. 
To-day the limit for some people is Barték, Stravinsky, | 
Malipiero, or a few of the younger Englishmen or | 
Frenchmen : 


Wagner [Schumann writes to 
Mendelssohn in 1845], who has just finished 
another opera | 7annhduser|, undoubtedly a 
clever fellow, full of crazy ideas, and bold to a 
degree . . . | declare he cannot write or 
imagine four consecutive bars that are melodious 
oreven correct. And now thescore lies beautifully 
printed before us, and its fifths and octaves into 
the bargain.’ 


‘There is 


Lb 


| the future. 


| buying some new music. 


| Donations 


Eight years later, writing to ©. Van Bruyck, he 


resumes : 


‘What you tell me about Wagner has 
interested me very much. To put it in as few 
words as possible, he is not a good musician, he 
lacks feeling for form and harmony. If you 
were to hear his operas on the stage I am sure 
you could not but feel deep emotion in a great 
many instances But as | said before, the 
music apart from the whole performance is poor 

often downright amateurish, meaningless, and 
repulsive.’ 


‘Neither Schumann nor Berlioz could rest satisfied 
at seeing the steady advance of Wagner's works,’ 
wrote Liszt to Dr. F. Brendel in 1868. Both of them 
suffered from a suppressed enthusiasm for the music of 
But Schumann could see clearly ahead 
in most matters. Writing of Chopin’s Sonata in 
B flat minor, he says : 


Chopin begins and ends so: with 
through, dissonances into dis- 
sonances. But how many beauties this piece 
contains! The idea of calling it a Sonata is a 
caprice, if not a jest, for he has bound together 
four of his wildest children, to smuggle them 
under this name into a place to which they 
could not else have penetrated.’ 


‘Only 
dissonances 


Then he proceeds to imagine a worthy country 
precentor visiting a music-shop for the purpose of 
A pile of novelties is 
placed before him, but they do not interest him. 
Finally a Pianoforte Sonata is produced. It is 
Chopin’s, in B flat minor. Thinking a sonata is a 
good old-time composition, he purchases it, and 
takes it home. Similarly, nowadays, another such an 
old-fashioned individual might inadvertently buy 
Bartok’s latest Sonata for violin and pianoforte, and 
take it back to a quiet, retired home in the wolds. 
On closer acquaintance the German precentor is 
shocked at the rank blasphemy of the composition, 
and tosses it aside. Then Schumann sees in fancy, 
in years to come, some descendant of this individual 
chancing on the Sonata, brushing the dust off its 
cover, playing it, and saying to himself, ‘This man 
was not very wrong.’ 

Elsewhere Schumann reminds his hearers that he 
prided himself on having introduced Chopin from an 
unknown world into publicity, and of how trium- 
phantly Chopin issued from the fight with the 
‘ignoramuses and Philistines.’ 

Parallels with the past and present can be found in 
plenty in the writings of this 19th century composer, 
which will furnish profitable subjects for meditation. 
The disagreements between rebels and reactionaries 
are and have been a constant source of interest and 
diversion. If ever they should cease much dulness 
would ensue, and a considerable amount of 
entertaining literature would be lost to posterity. 


The Professional Classes Aid Council announces that 
owing to lack of funds it is necessary to refuse applications 
for assistance with the education of children, grants in 
illness and convalescence, and some other forms of help. 
to help professionals in their need—are urgently 
required, and should be sent to 251, Brompton Road, S. W. 3. 


The Council is registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 
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By 


\bout the end of the 17th century a medical fad 
vad vogue in the shape of a recommendation ‘to 
irink the waters.’ The more evil-tasting these waters 
were, the more virtue was believed to lie in them 
\s a consequence owners of fields near London 
and there were many such fields) which could boast 
of a spring of evil-smelling and ill-tasting water were 
juick to take advantage of the prevalent credulity. 

With a view to ulterior profit, the medical value of 
such springs blazoned forth, and favourable 
opinions (for consideration) were obtained from 
the profession to their efficacy in all sorts of 
diseases. How all this led to the benefit of English 
song | shall endeavour to show. 

There were many fields on the northern side of the 

ver, and some across it to the south, where pro 
ision was made for ‘taking the waters.’ <A pleasant 


was 
a 


as 


ulf-hour’s evening stroll from the City towards 
the Islington—or even nearer -—fields could be made 
by all who desired to take the cure. 


Che proprietors of the spas did not fail 
supplies 
ind cordials for the ladies, not only 
taste off,’ but with medical warranty that such ‘taken 
mmediately after the waters’ would add a benefit 
which the pure spring lacked. And so benches were 
provided and shelters for showery weather, while to 
lraw custom fiddlers and, in due time, singers were 
ngaged to add to the general attractiveness. Thus 
more and more frequenters came—not to drink the 
health-giving waters, but to enjoy the social amuse 
ments of the place. We have the same ethics in ow 
nodern spas, English and foreign, where orchestras 
ind refined variety hand in hand with 
sulphur water. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries concerts as we know 
hem had scarcely been created, and it remained for 
the spa people to introduce this form of musical 
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entertainment on lines which the moderns have 
followed 
This was mainly the beginning of the London and 


provincial pleasure-gardens, though some of these 
gardens— Vauxhall, for instance depended on their 
rusticity rather than on their spas or medical springs 
tor custom. 

Some few of the larger provincial towns followed | 
the lead set by London, and in several places 
| might name Liverpool for one—there were 
*Vauxhalls,’ and ‘Spring Gardens,’ 
the London types, but now remembered 
ynly by the streets which, adjoining their sites, 
still bear their names. And so these London and 
provincial pleasure-gardens were the precursors of 
the later music-hall, which carried almost the same 
kind of programme. Vauxhall, among the London 
gardens, most readily occurs to mind, 
only one of many, some significant and 
some insignificant, yet all having the same features 

a musical entertainment combined with a social 
element—where eating and drinking might be 
enjoyed. The last survival of this class of garden 
probably Cremorne, while sundry provincial 
gardens remained in existence at a much later date. 


* Ranelaghs,’ 
ull apeing 


was 


was 


Sadler’s Wells commenced with a musical pro- 
gramme as early as 1684, while near at hand were 
other spas with similar diversions at an early 
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date. Sadler’s Wells (named after Thomas Sadler, 
who first saw money in his mineral spring, and was 
clever enough to make his resort attractive) had, as 
we know, a lengthy history, reaching in varied forms 
to our day, with plenty of vicissitudes to add interest 
to its story. 

Vauxhall, as already stated, founded its chief 
attraction upon its rusticity, and Mr. Pepys, apparently 
with his household, made more than one visit to 
regale himself with the song of birds, the eating of a 
lobster or a syllabub, and the pulling of cherries. 

Up to the early years of the 18th century vocal 
music at Vauxhall does not appear to have 
been very much a feature of the entertainment, 
though when Jonathan Tyers, who took over the 
concern in 1728, began to make improvements 
and to introduce new things, vocal music became 
part of the programme. This innovation probably 
occurred about 1737 or 1745. Dr. Burney fixes the 
latter date for the introduction of vocal music at 
Vauxhall. Singers from the theatres were engaged to 
help in forming a concert with the instrumentalists. 
An organ was erected, a permanent conductor 
engaged, with a free hand in the selection of 
performers, and encouragement for original com- 
positions was provided. In this wise, Vauxhall, 
Marylebone, Ranelagh, and some other minor 
gardens were truly the nurseries of English music, 
especially of the vocal kind. 


With the advent of singing at Vauxhall came 
a class of song with an artificial simplicity as its 
chief characteristic, that took the town. Of this 


type of lyric many hundreds were produced, and 
apparently became popular in private singing. A 
good example is the now familiar ‘Lass with the 
delicate air,’ with its delightful music by Michael 
Arne. 

I must refer a little later to these Vauxhall lyrics, 


and trace the growth of the _ pleasure-garden 
movement so far as its relation to music is 
concerned. It may, however, be of interest in this 


place to give a typical Vauxhall effusion as sung there 
by Miss Stevenson in the season of 1752, when 
the musical directorship was in the hands of Dr. John 
Worgan, who composed the dainty, simple little tunes 
that were warbled by Miss Stevenson, Miss Burchell, 
and the tenor, Thomas Lowe. 
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The arts which you practised at first to ensare, 
For in Love little arts, as in battle, are fair : 
Whether neatness, or prudence, or wit were the bait, 


Let the hook still be covered, and still play the cheat. Sys 
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Marylebone Gardens, the 


chief rival to Vauxhall | ended about 1773-75. Here the same class of 


at about the middle of the 18th century, was in its | 


earlier days (that is, near the end of the 17th century 
an adjunct to a tavern—whose chief attraction was 
a bowling-green. 

It was Daniel Gough, proprietor of this tavern 
the ‘Rose’ Tavern), who saw the possibility of 
his grounds becoming a rival to Vauxhall, and in 
1737 opened them as ‘Marybone Gardens,’ with an 
orchestra of instrumentalists, and, a couple of years 
later, an organ. There is not much record of the 
doings at Marylebone before the gardens were taken 


over by John Trusler, about 1756. There are, 
however, accounts that music of an instrumental 
kind was popular, and that in imitation of the 


Vauxhall introduction of singing, Miss Falkner, a 


vocalist of considerable repute, was engaged in 
1737. aS principal singer. From that period 


onwards, to the closing of the gardens in 1776, the 
songs sung at Marylebone were as famous as those 
at Vauxhall and Ranelagh. To John Trusler must 
be credited the fact that shortly after the middle of 
the 18th century Marylebone was as celebrated as 
Vauxhall. The gardens were situate near 
Marylebone High Street, and reached as far as 
Harley Street. 

This was an advantage to those who did not care 
to take Thames wherry to cross to Vauxhall. 
Trusler was a pastrycook, whose daughter’s repu- 
tation for tarts, cheese-cakes, and plum-cakes was 
well-known, and as people liked choice eating com- 
bined with fashionable amusement, Marylebone 
had its frequenters, among whom was the great 
Mr. Handel. 

In 1755—shortly before Trusler came on the 
scene—John Beard, the singer, then at the height 
of his. popularity, was either proprietor or manager 
of the gardens, and his sound musical knowledge 
and his own prestige must have helped to popularise 
the musical fame of Marylebone. 

Leaving the account of Marylebone, it becomes 


lof the 


musical entertainment was carried forward. One 
chief singers was a Mr. Dearle, though 
Mrs. Baddeley, the actress, was also engaged, and 


| the tenor Thomas Lowe. 


| prejudice, 


necessary to speak of the other of the triad of | 


gardens—Ranelagh. This was situate near Chelsea, 
on the banks of the stream that flowed from the 
Serpentine and some other of the brooks that ran 
down from the rising ground towards the Thames. 

The situation enabled the proprietors to introduce | 
special features not available in other resorts. 
For example, a wooden erection, in Chinese taste, 
was built in the centre of one of the streams where, 
no doubt, tea was served. But the chief feature of | 
Ranelagh was its immense ‘rotunda’ where the 
musical entertainments were given. 

Ranelagh commenced its career as a_ public} 
pleasure-garden in 1742, taking its name from| 
Richard Viscount Ranelagh, whose house and garden 
it had absorbed. (It may be mentioned in passing 
that the popular pronunciation was ‘ Runelow.’) 

From the first holding itself aloof from the} 
common herd thaé frequented Vauxhall and Maryle- | 
bone, it was always esteemed to be an_ ultra- 
fashionable resort, even if rather dull. Its chief | 
diversion, apart from music, was promenading the| 
rotunda and the tree-shaded walks. As other more | 
virile amusements came to the front, Ranelagh’s day | 
drew to a close and was finally ended in 1803. 

Of the many minor gardens that followed the lead | 
of the three greater ones, probably the most famous | 


Cuper’s Gardens, also on the south side of the 
Pp 


river, now the site of Waterloo Bridge Road, 
was flourishing musically in 1740 and_ 1750. 
Instrumental music of a refined and fashionable 


character was there performed, and popular singers 
were engaged. Lewis Granom was one of the chief 
composers. 

A further consideration of the music-makings at 
the London gardens, which formed and fashioned 
the taste in English vocal music, must be reserved 
for the second part of this article, from material in 
my Own possession. 

(To be continued.) 


BRITISH MUSIC AT VIENNA 
By PAUL BECHERT 
(OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT) 


The Chinese Wall which surrounded our physical 
and spiritual life for four long war years is gradually 
being demolished, and once more our eyes are free 
to roam. Like Rip van Winkle, we find that these last 
eight years have wrought a vast change and a 
surprising development in the surrounding world. 
Not the least surprising of our new experiences was 
the season of English music which has just come 
to a close here. Most important of all, these 
English concerts have vanquished the old 
held here for decades past, of the 
English nation’s lack of musical talent. There 
were, to be sure, many arguments in favour of this 
prejudice, for up to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the world war, English music so far as we 
was embodied in the work of but two 
composers—Sir Edward Elgar and Dame Ethel Smyth, 
whose conceptions, moreover, however fine, were 
not indicative of any ‘national’ school, being rather 
influenced by the German symphonic principles of 
the last century of which Brahms and Strauss were 
the representative figures. Beyond that, what little 


knew it 


lof English music was generally known here con- 


sisted of a few more o1 less popularly pleasing 
songs of the ‘drawing-room’ kind. Of the modern 
musical tendencies there seemed hardly any trace in 
contemporary English music, save perhaps in the 
compositions of Cyril Scott, whose affinity to the 
impressionist methods of Debussy was quite clearly 


| discernible. 


How radically conditions must have changed in 
England of late! Suddenly we began hearing the 
names of such composers as Arthur Bliss, 
Gustav Holst, Arnold Bax, John Ireland, and 
others whose existence had hitherto been known 
only to a limited number of professionals, and we 
were even more astonished to find their compositions 
for the most part excellent works, and worthy.of the 
most serious consideration. Their psychological 
aspects, as a matter of course, are quite different 


from those of our young German composers. 
Germany, let us not forget, is the home of 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, the land of intel- 


lectuali-m and the very birthplace of revolutionary 
movements. The intellectual element, and that 


resort was ‘Finch’s Grotto Gardens,’ that com-| philosophical attitude towards the world in general 
menced in 1760, and was situate near St. George’s| which are typical of the German mind, are more 


Southwark. 


Street, 


The career of these gardens|than ever predominant in the German music of our 
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generation. Moreover, the revolutionary tendencies 
of present-day Germany readily lend themselves to 
music, as to all other things of everyday life, and 


they react in a musical radicalism which borders on | 


anarchy. The works of our young composers, based 
on the Wilsonian principle of self-determination and 
on an adherence to self-chosen laws which are as 
yet unwritten, therefore frequently defy analysis. 
They are the outcome of the Sturm und Drang 
period which our generation is going through, and 
the definite forms of this new musical art are as 
yet in a process of crystallisation. 

Of such intellectual and philosophical strife the 
modern English composers seem to know little. 
Chey are bright, healthy, and talented young fellows 
who do not pretend to set philosophical problems to 
music, but who love to revel in sound, colour, and 
rhythm. The strongly rhythmical character of 
their work which is frequently —all too frequently, 
perhaps—derived from the popular dances of the 
day, is in fact the predominant feature of their 
compositions. But a certain melodic freshness, 
akin to a_ folk-song element, constitutes the 
appealing quality common to the majority of their 
works. Most surprising of all is their preference 
for humorous, even grotesquely parodistic effects, 


which Gustav Holst and Arthur Bliss command 
with particular mastery. In Holst’s Suite 7/: 
Planets, it is a genial flash of wit when Jupiter 


interrupts his weirdly frolicsome fox-trot-like dance 
to indulge in a short incidental flirtation with Semele, 
who is very cleverly characterised by a truly Handel- 
hke theme This Suite may, in fact, be ranked 
with the most interesting orchestral novelties 
of recent years. The same spirit of humorous satire, 
next toa commendable attempt at introducing new 
orchestral colours—such as the employment of the 
bass-flute, which has very rarely been used heretofore 

is the chief characteristic of Arthur who 
was present personally to conduct his chamber suite 
Conversations, as well as his Rhapsody, J/é/ce 
Fantasgue, and the Storm Music for Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest. Some of these pieces, I think, go 
rather too far in their extravagances, especially 
the last-named composition, whose excessive use of 
percussion instruments rather exceeds the limitations 
imposed by the average concert-hall. 

Arthur Bliss, it seems, occupies a position at the 
left wing of British music, sharing the distinction of 
such radicalism with Kaikhosru Sorabji, who kept 
Vienna guessing as to the meaning of his two 
Pianoforte Sonatas, which are probably the very acme 
of musical modernism. By way of contrast, I may 
allude to Arnold Bax, whose symphonic poem 
entitled Movember Woods is of a considerably more 
moderate kind. Bax’s Violin Sonata No. 1, 
splendidly played here by Mr. Ernest Whitfield, is 


Bliss, 


still less radical, and in its melodic and harmonic 
treatment approaches the style of an Anglicised 
Grieg. Bax’s songs, like those of Bliss and 
John Ireland—they were excellently sung by 
Mrs. Dorothy Moulton and Miss Anne Thursfield 

disclose a leaning towards the folk-song style 


which is frequently made attractive by an interesting 
harmonic twist. Ireland seems at his best in his 
Violin Sonata No. 2, which Mr. Whitfield presented 
on another occasion: there is true melodic inspira- 
tion in this graceful piece of music, and its last 
movement abounds with genuine national colour 
Ireland was less fortunate with his symphonic 
poem 7he forgotten Rite, which Mr. Maurice Besly 





very ably conducted on the occasion of Miss Ursula 
Greville’s concert. Miss Greville sang a number of 
modern English songs by Percival Garratt, Martin 
Shaw, Eric Fogg, and others, which, while pleasing 
the popular fancy, disappointed by the meagreness of 
their musical substance. The same may be said 
of some songs by Cyril Scott. This composer 
created a far deeper impression by his performance 
of his own Pianoforte Concerto—which is perhaps 


not so much a_ pianoforte concerto as an 
effective and well-constructed orchestral piece in 
which the pianoforte is allotted the réle of an 


orchestral instrument, indulging chiefly in ornamental 
bywork or in passages played in unison with various 
orchestral groups. 
To Mr. Whitfield 
first performance 


we are indebted also for the 
here of Frederick Delius’s 


Violin Concerto, which is melodious without ever 
losing itself in the cheap or hackneyed. Delius, 
it seems, belongs to the group of more 


conservative English composers such as Sir Edward 
Elgar or Dame Ethel Smyth. The latter’s Prelude 
to her opera 7Ae Il yveckers is an exceedingly well 
orchestrated piece, and had a fine success here. 
Elgar, whose second Symphony was conducted 
with authority by Dr. Adrian C. Boult at one 
of his orchestral concerts here, might well be termed 
the classic among the English musical modernists. 
This Symphony, like his Sonata Op. 82, which formed 
part of Mr. Whitfield’s programme, is good and 
scholarly music of a serious if not always inspired 
sort. Sincerity and earnestness also are the chief 
assets of Josef Holbrooke, whose Pianoforte 
Concerto—played by himself—like his symphonic 
poems, is strongly influenced by such German 
masters as Schumann and Wagner. 

It still remains to record the successful local 
appearance of Mr. Dawson Freer, who sang English 
folk-songs as well as classical songs, and of Miss 
Violet Clarence, who played a number of pleasing but 
rather light pianoforte compositions by Balfour 
Gardiner, and some by her husband C.a Becket 
Williams. Particular praise is due to that organiza- 
tion consisting of three ladies and three gentlemen 
who term themselves ‘The English Singers.’ The 
many gems selected from the wealth of old English 
Madrigals which they presented with an astounding 
perfection of ezsemble and with remarkably airy 
piantssimo etiects, provided a welcome diversion from 
the many modern works. On the whole, the season 
of English music which has just terminated here has 
been one of the most interesting musical events of 
the year. Vienna gladly welcomed this glimpse of a 
new musical world which is just now being built up 
on the other side of the Channel. 





THE FANCY 


By JEFFREY PULVER 

Whether as the supplanter of the Madrigal in the 
popular taste or as the first form of instrumental 
music in the true sense of the word, whether as the 
forerunner of the sonata or the vehicle that gave to 
so many of our great composers the opportunity for 
displaying their genius, the Fancy or Fantasia is 
alike interesting to the musical historian and to the 
student of musical form. That it was a transition 
form in a transition period there can be no doubt. 
As the mechanics of /u/herie became developed and 
instruments of music were evolved that could, in the 
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hands of experienced players, produce music of 
really artistic quality, it followed as a_ natural 
sequence that music had to be supplied to give both 
players and instruments a fair chance of showing 
what they could do when called upon to replace the 
voice. The era of the Madrigal was the era of vocal 
music ; the period that followed was pre-eminent] 
that of instrumental music. It was no uncommon 
thing for Madrigals to be written in three, four, five, 
or more parts, and played upon sets of instruments 
when voices were not available—many 16th and| 
17th century publications stated on their title-pages | 
that this could be done. ‘The practice obtained in 
this way soon gave performers a sufficient technique 
to cause them to seek fresh material to work upon. 
Sets of ‘divisions’ or variations were thus evolved, 
based upon some given ground, a favourite theme 
being the /7 Nomine of the Roman liturgy. It was 
not long before such free compositions were known, 
brevi manu, as In Nomines; and out of this form 
the Fancy was derived. Since it was, as its name 
implied, of a free character, the composer was 
permitted to indulge in all kinds of devices, and 
some of the early Fancies abounded in very clever 
fugal and contrapuntal work, many of them worthy 
of more serious development. It is perfectly true 
that very early Fantasias are to be met with on the 
Continent, but whether these were independent 
developments or whether they influenced, or were 
influenced by, the English Fancy, as derived 
from the older /z Nomine, is not quite clear. 
But although free compositions for instruments are 
frequent in foreign collections, they do not show quite 
the same characteristics as do the English Fancies for 
strings that attained to such popularity in Stuart 
days. This form of Fantasia, I think, may be 
looked upon as a purely native product, and since it 
tended to settle the later Suite and Sonata, we may 
have here some cause for pride in that thought. 
The nearest approach to the Fancy, after making 
allowance for the differences in the national idiom, 
was the Italian Azcervcar or Fantasia which, at the 
beginning of the 17th century, ousted the Madrigal 
from favour in Italy. It would be an unprofitable 
waste of time to speculate as to which country used 
the term first. We find English Fancies in the 
16th century ; but, again, whether they were English 
inventions or influenced by earlier Italian work, 
must remain open to question. To decide this 
definitely it would be necessary to examine every 
known manuscript and to compare the character of 
the foreign product with that of the native. My 
own personal opinion, which | advance without any 
too great certainty, is that the English Fancy was 
first suggested by the Italian variety, but rapidly 
developed here along channels that soon made of it 
a distinct art-form, different in character and spirit 
from anything produced on the Continent. In this 
supposition I am at one with Roger North, who says : 


And as alterations with endeavour to advance are 
continually profered, so the Itallian masters who 
alwais did, or ought to lead the van in musick, 
printed pieces they called Fantazias, wherein was air 
and variety enough; and afterwards these were 
imitated by the English, who working more elaborately, 
improved upon their patterne, which gave occasion 
to an observation, that in vocall, the Itallians, and in 
instrumentall musick, the English excelled. —J/emozres 
of Musick. 


Deriving its name originally, I suppose, from the 
circumstance that 


it did not adhere to the then 


popular dance-forms or ecclesiastical formula, the 
Fancy became developed along academic lines to 
such an extent that from being a popular form for 
the amateur it became as awe-inspiring as any of the 
‘classical’ forms of the 18th century. This was so 
much the case, that by the time Christopher Sympson 
wrote his Compendium (1667) he was compelled te 
deplore the downfall of the Fancy, saying 


This style of music was much neglected because of 
the scarcity of auditors that understand it ; their ears 
being more delighted with light and airy music. 


Which nature has not altered 
much, 

According to Henry Davey, the first mention of 
the term ‘ Fancy’ occurs in Thomas Mulliner’s Book, 

middle of the 16th century (Add. MS. 30513). 
The same historian cites a manuscript in Christ 
Church of 1581, which includes a Fancy ¢@ 3 on 
the cuckoo’s cry by one ‘ John Bawdwine’ ( Baldwin). 
My Ladye Nevell’s | 7rg7nal Book, finished in 1591, 
contains two Fancies of William DBird’s, while 
Benjamin Cosyn’s | 7vgina/ Hook (at the turn of the 
century) has a couple of compositions in this form by 
Orlando Gibbons. Add. MS. 17786-91 includes a 
number of early Fancies by John Okeover, John 
Ward, Richard Deering, and Martin Pierson, and 
Add. MS. 29366-8 contains another five by Deering. 
John Dowland’s larietie of Lute Lessons (1610) con- 
tains seven Fantasias, while Add. MS. 17792-6 (after 
1624) includes fifteen Fantasias by Thomas Tomkins 
@ 3), and some by Ferabosco, Lupo, Ward, &c. 
The specimens in the /itswi//iam lirginal Pook are 
too familiar to need citing. 

At this point it will perhaps be well to notice a 
difference in character between the examples just 
mentioned and the later Stuart specimens to be 
cited, It is just possible that those which have gone 
before are of a piece with the Fantasias written all 
over the Continent, while those which follow may not 
be a further development of these at all, but a distinct 
form, based, as has already been hinted, upon the 
English /#2 .Vomine. 

Round about the middle of the 17th century we find 
jliterally thousands of these instrumental fancies 
|exhibiting purely English characteristics. Further 
manuscripts containing Fancies are, 7#/cr alia, Add. 
|MSS. 29290, 29427 (William Bird and Alfonso 
| Ferabosco), 31423 (John Jenkins), 31428 (/¢.), and 
30487 (/d.). Themost popular composers of Fancies 
were Orlando Gibbons (whose 7%rce-Part Fantasias 
\for two Trebles and a Basse engraven uppon Copper 
were advertised in Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues of 
1653), Michael East, William Lawes, John Jenkins, 
|and Coperario (John Cooper). Purcell still wrote ir 
| the form, and produced some good examples in from 
| three to seven parts. Charles |. was very fond of this 
| form of composition, and, according to John Playford 
| (/utroduction to the Skill of Musick), * could play his 
Part exactly well on the Bass-Viol, especially of 
those Incomparable Phantasies of Mr. Coperario to 
the Organ.’ Charles II., on the other hand, did not 
like the Fancy at all, and Christopher Sympson may 
| well have been thinking of him when he spoke of 
ithe ‘light and airy music’ mentioned above. 
Charles I1.’s taste represented the spirit of the age, 
and that spirit was responsible for the limits placed 
| upon the development of the Fancy. 

A word of appreciation should be given to two 
| gentlemen who have done much towards making this 
lform of writing known to the present generation. 


shows that human 
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One of them is Sir Frederick Bridge, who has so 
often caused examples of these early Fancies to be 
heard at his London University lectures; and the 
other is Mr. W. W. Cobbett, for the good work he 
has done in reviving interest in the form, and in 
encouraging young composers to try their prentice 
hand in Fancies as their forefathers did before them. 


Occasional Wotes 


In our March issue we made some unfavourable 
criticisms of the musical arrangements at the average 
cinema. We are glad to find our views endorsed in 
the April number of 7ke Cinema by no less an 
authority than Dr. George Tootell, the musical 
director at the Stoll Picture Theatre. The fact that 
Dr. Tootell backs us up after setting out to do the 
exact Opposite makes his support the more valuable 
and convincing. Our readers will remember that our 
chief complaint was that 

if the picture fails to grip, and we are 
thrown back on the music, the result is generally 
painful, because of the mistaken attempts to 
follow the film too closely. The effect is 
scrappy, and when the scraps consist of the 
mangled remains of standard compositions we 
feel like throwing things; when they are bits 
of conventional melodramatic “agits” and 

“ hurries” they are tolerable only because they 

are not mutilated Beethoven or Wagner.’ 


Dr. Tootell defends the use of standard works as 
an accompaniment to the pictures, but agrees with 
us In objecting to their mutilation 

‘Cuts from the works of the Masters [he 
says| should be made with the scalpel rather 
than with the axe, and should be made with 
discretion. It is admittedly against all artistic 
feeling to take short passages from well-known 
classics. The wise and artistic musical director 
will not introduce such music unless opportunity 
is offered for a reasonable length of the excerpt ; 
but the blame for many “scrappy” settings to 

films does not rest with the musical director, 
but with the producer of the film.’ 


Dr. Tootell is in a better position than most of us 
when it comes to placing the blame for scrappiness. 
\s a matter fact, however, hinted that the 
producer was generally the culprit. This by the 
way. Asa proof that our criticism was well founded 
we quote Dr. Tootell further : 


ot we 


‘To accompany the scene of an intoxicated 


man with the “Woodland Murmurs” from 
Siegfried, or a love scene between a coster and 
his “donah” with “ Siegmund’s Love Song” 
from the la/tyrie—I have heard this done !— 
obviously means a screw loose somewhere.’ 
Exactly; we have heard similar- misfits, and 
that is why we complained. Dr. Tootell’s own 
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experiences are the amplest of justifications for the 


hardest things that have be n said here and else- 
where against the cinema and its music. 


As to those ‘ conventional melodramatic “ agits’ 
and “hurries ”’ against which we protested, Dr. 
footell backs us up handsomely by admitting that 
of the music written specially for the cinema 
*much simply rubbish.’ He then goes on 
express agreement with our suggestion that the best 


is 


>| 


| attempts 


to | 


results will be attained by engaging a composer 
to write a special accompaniment to a film, such 
accompaniment being regarded as an integral part 
of the picture. 


Now the amusing thing about this C/#ema article 
is that, though it justifies in the completest way every- 
thing said in these columns, its preamble attempts to 
crush us for our presumption in daring to say them ! 
We are told that 

*. .. it isan accepted axiom thata writer should 

understand the subject upon which he attempts 

to write . it does not follow that because 

a musician is an authority upon Bach, Beethoven, 

or the modern Russian school, he is sfso facto 

competent to say what should or should not be 
done in the cinemas.’ 

But it does follow that if a man isa trained musician 
and of average intelligence he is competent to express 
an opinion as to whether the musical accompaniment 
to a picture is scrappy, vulgar, or bad in any way. 
Since ‘accepted axioms’ are being handed out we 
ourselves will weigh in with a good old one to the 
effect that ‘ lookers-on see most of the game.’ It is 
easily conceivable that the musical director of a 
cinema may, in a few years, become so hardened to 
the unsatisfactory results of having to supply scraps 
at the behest of the producer (as Dr. Tooteli says is 
often the case) that his opinion on the artistic side 
of the matter may be of very little value. The 
average musician ‘in front’ is almost certain to be a 
better judge of the effect. But Dr. Tootell is so sure 
that the man behind the scenes knows best, that he 
talks scornfully of ‘highbrow musicians stepping 
down from their pedestals to take notice of the 
music in the cinema, expressing their opinions and 
offering their criticism and advice publicly through 
the medium of various journals musical and other- 
wise,’ and making ‘futile and inane suggestions.’ 
We hope .V/usical News and Herald and any other 
contemporaries who have published articles on this 
subject will bear up. Our own withers are unwrung, 
because, as we have shown, Dr. Tootell thoroughly 
agrees with us in the main—though he hadn’t such 
intentions. 


On one point only does Dr. Tootell part company 
with us. We expressed the view that ‘a fatal weak 
ness of the film is its inability to dispense with 
accompaniment.’ Dr. Tootell is very scornful on 
this head. He says: 


‘If this statement is to be accepted, then the 
ballet, with which the film is analogous, is also 
suffering from the same “ fatal weakness,” and 
yet in spite of this “ fatal weakness” the ballet 
has developed and grown from strength to 
strength from the 17th century to the present 
time. Either the ballet or the A/usica/ Times 
writer is wrong—probably the ballet !’ 


It is even more probable that Dr. Tootell is wrong 
in his analogy. As the film, generally speaking, tells 
a story, its real analogy is surely the drama proper. 
That this is so is proved by two facts: first, the 
liberal use of explanatory notes (usually written 
in American or shaky English), and, second, the 
constantly being made to synchronise 
sound and picture in order that the cinema may 
give us dialogue as well as action. In a ballet the 
story is as a rule nothing, the dancing and gesture 
everything. And the best ballets have a musical 
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background which is at least organic, and often 
specially composed ; whereas all but a few film 
stories are accompanied by a medley of the type 
condemned by Dr. Tootell himself. 


Even if we accept the ballet as the analogy of 
the film our contention as to the fatal weakness of the 
latter still stands. The ballet, the film, and even the 
opera, are alike weak in that they are not pure art 
forms, but combinations of arts in which all the 
constituents are more or less spoilt. The best of 
Wagner’s music is hindered rather than helped by 
the happenings on the stage. There are plenty of 
people who can enjoy long stretches of his finest 
operas only by closing their eyes and keeping their 
ears well open. In fact, Wagner was a_ great 
symphonic composer who took the wrong turning. 
He, not Brahms, should have written the Tenth 
Symphony. 


Music needs no support from pictures, dancing, or | 


acting. At its finest it can gain nothing from 
association with any other art. It will almost 


invariably lose, and the loss will be heavy when the 
‘Forest Murmurs’ and ‘Siegmund’s Love Song’ are 
used in the way Dr. Tootell rightly condemns. 

Dr. Tootell favours the use of standard works as 
cinema music on the ground that he and _ his 
colleagues are out to get the best that can be had, 
The point may be conceded so long as the per 
formance is good, and provided that such ‘cuts’ as 
are made are discreet. But when the Doctor goes 
on to support his claim by saying that ‘had Mozcart, 
Beethoven, and Wagner been living at the present 
day they would have been among the very first to 
realise the wonderful scope and possibilities offered 
by the cinema for the development and display of 
their genius’ he uses an argument that may be turned 
against him. The great ones of the past, if alive 
to-day, would no doubt write film music, but they 
would not produce for the purpose C minor and 
‘Unfinished’ Symphonies, ‘ Forest Murmurs,’ and the 
like. We would pay a good sum to be en hand with 
a notebook while Beethoven was making a few 
appropriate remarks on finding his C minor Symphony 
being used to help out the crudities of 7% 
Blood or The Yellow just ‘released,’ in five 
reels, featuring Luce Tosh). 

If cinema musical directors wish to draw on the 
standard repertory, let them use their spoils as 
overtures and interludes. In a general way they 
should keep their hands off when they want music for 
accompanying purposes. It is not a question of the 
axe or the scalpel; the point is that association with 
a film is apt to spoil the music for abstract use 
which after all, was the purpose the composer had in 
view, 


Claw 


Finally, we believe the whole question will be 
settled shortly in a way that ought to be generally 
anticipated, though we have not seen it mentioned 
in this connection. We allude to the synchronisa- 
tion of sound and film spoken of above. A few 
months ago we were present at a demonstration in 


which the results, though a good deal short of 
perfection, were sufficiently striking to make us 


confident that the talking film is very near at hand. 
When it arrives the musical director at the cinema 
will have pretty much the same job as his con/frére 
at the ordinary theatre—he will provide merely 
the en¢r’actes and an occasional undercurrent of music 


Trail of 
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With this prophecy we 
highbrow 


for atmospheric purposes. 
step back to the pedestal which, as 
musicians, we ought never to have left. 

Musical journals so often complain of the com- 
paratively limited space devoted to the art in the 
daily press that in fairness they should return thanks 
for any signs of improvement. We are therefore 
glad to note the enterprise of the Avening News m 
this respect. In the evening press as a whole music 
comes off badly. The few concert notices that appear 
usually bear obvious signs of the blue pencil, and 
often they are entirely squeezed out of the late 
editions. Many atime have we bought the Pa// A/a/ 
Gazette, for example, in order to see what ‘E. E.’ 
had to say regarding an event of the previous day. 
only to find that his notice had appeared in an 
edition published hard on the heels of breakfast fo 
the benefit of readers to whom the latest news fron 
Gatwick or Epsom is the one thing that matters. 
Musicians as a rule are not interested in ‘tips’ and 
starting prices, and for them an evening paper is a 
paper published not in the morning but in the 
evening. Perhaps the /.J/.G. will make a note 
of this little matter of policy. The Avening New: 
does the thing handsomely by giving in its late 
edition lengthy notices of concerts, with frequent 
occasional paragraphs, crisply written, and _ con- 
taining not mere small talk, but ideas as well as 
news. As a result many a man in the Tube is 
reading more about music than he has ever done 
before. By thus taking in a daily supply of musical 
news as he takes in sporting and theatrical and other 
kinds, he will soon come to see that music is not an 
exotic affair for a handful of specially cultured 
enthusiasts, but one of the amenities and recreations 
which no person of average intelligence can ignore 
without loss. He may even end by reading a musical 
journal. 


lhe quest for the Twelve Best Melodies has ended 
as such quests are bound to end. No two persons 
are agreed as to the Hundred Best Books; how 
then shall they be at one as to a mere dozen of 
anything ? Sooner or later—sooner in this case 
the lists become mere records of personal taste. We 
get not the best, but the best-liked, which is quite 
another thing. Mr. Kalisch’s starting (in the az 
Vews) of this uncatchable hare worth while, 
however, because it has made a good many people 
take some thought as to the characteristics of a good 
tune. For purposes of record, here is Mr. Kalisch’s 
original choice : 


was 


Purcell: ‘When in Death,’ from Dido and .7-nea:. 

jach: Slow movement of the D minor Concerto for 
two violins. 

Haydn: Theme of the Variations in the Em/fero 
(Juartet (‘ Deutschland iiber Alles’). 

Mosart: Doze sono. 

Beethoven : First theme of slow movement of B fiat 


Pianoforte Trio. 

Beethaven: Slow movement in the seventh 
Symphony. 

Schubert: Slow movement of the C= major 


Symphony. 
Schubert: 7he Young Nun. 
Schumann: ’Cello Melody in slow movement, Piano- 
forte Concerto. 
Wagner: Spring Song from the Va/éyrve. 
Wagner: Quintet from the Dre A/eistersinger. 
Handel: Ombra mai fu (or ‘ The Largo’). 


This selection was not received with enthusiasm, as 
indeed no list of the kind was likely to be. 


Two of 
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the choices seem to us to be particularly question- 
able—7he Voung Nun and the Quintet from the 
Meistersingers. Yhe former may or may not be a 
fine song, but its effect lies chiefly in its declamatory 
character, and even more in the agitated and sombre 
accompaniment and gloomy harmonic scheme. The 
Weitstersingers Quintet out of the running just 
because it “ys a Quintet. Had Mr. Kalisch chosen 
instead ‘The Prize Song’ he would have had the 
public with him almost to a man—certainly to a 
woman. The J/usical Vews and Herald commented 
on the list with some severity, pointing out that it 


is 


was such as to offer special provocation, 
except Purcell’s “When in Death,” all 
Kalisch’s good tunes come from Germany 
When we find eleven tunes of one country 
to one of another and none of the rest of the 
world, we begin to wonder whether the taste 
which is responsible for the selection an 
unfettered one.’ 


tor, 


Mr 


is 


further had the ‘temerity to 
of the Men of Harlech to the 
/mperor’s Hymn’—a preference we heartily share. 
Indeed, our temerity is sufficient to lead us to declare 
that the Welsh tune is the finest of all the national 
anthems, beating its near competitor the .l/arset//aise 
because it is fine and stirring all through, whereas 
its French rival is spoilt by a dreadful bit of padding 


Our contemporary 
prefer Zhe March 


amidships 
= 
a 


~ a= 
; +— pb 
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the Suuday Jines Mr. Ernest Newman, com 
menting on Mr. Kalisch’s list, pointed out that some 
of the choices ought to be ruled out because they 
were not so much melodies as parts of an elaborate 
musical scheme. Mr, Newman considered that so 
wide a scope would make it easy to compile a list 
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‘not merely of twelve, but of twelve hundred, or| 


perhaps twelve thou-and, excellent melodies.’ The 
termS of the competition must be made quite 
stringent : the winning melodies must be able to 


stand on their excellence as pure one-dimensional 
| 


music. 


‘If [said Mr. Newman] we are offering a 
prize for the most beautiful girl in Bermondsey, 
we must settle the matter by an inspection of 
features alone ; we must not hand over even a 
third prize to a girl who is only moderately 
good-looking but who appeals to the senti- 
mental side of us by keeping a paralysed aunt.’ 


mystic appeal, are amongst the things in music that 
time is unable to touch. Such hymn tunes as angi 
Lingua, Vevrilla Regis, Ave Maris Stella, Jesu, dulcis 
memoria, for example, were popular ages before 
Bach lived, and their beauty is perhaps realised 
more fully to-day than ever before. 


\lr. Newman having lifted the discussion on to a 
plane where something like definite conclusions were 
possible, the Dai/y News straightway brought it 
down again by asking Sir Landon Ronald for és 
list, based on ‘his experience of thousands of concert- 
At once we have such choices as ‘Opening 
of Pianoforte Concerto, ‘Ichaikovsky ; Third move- 
ment of /’a/A'tigue Symphony, ‘Tchaikovsky,’ and 
soon. hen the Gramophone and ‘olian Companies 
were catechised, the resultant lists inc'uding some 
curious items, especially that of the Zolian Company, 
which gives us the IJsdsummer Night's Dream 
Overture, May LBrahe’s / fassed by your window, 
Woodforde-Finden’s Aashmére Song, and Sir Landon 
Ronald’s Dew in the Forest. 

Finally, on comes the real arbiter in matters of art, 
‘Man in the street,’ who in a letter to the Datly 
Vews, tells us that 


goers. 


‘The twelve best tunes are not necessarily 
buried in some scarce known symphony or 
concerto they are those which are nearest 
the heart of the people.’ 

And amongst them this particular ‘ man in the street’ 
includes 7he Church’s one Foundation, O rest in the 
Lord, Softly awakes my heart, Dye ken John Peel, 
Dvorak’s and Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song 

‘Most of these tunes [he says] have stood the 
test of time. All are well known. They are the 
tunes which al! men, amateurs and professionals, 
critics, and composers, love to sing.’ 


Flumoresque, 


We have often wondered what critics sang in their 
more expansive moments ; now we know. 

When Mr. Ernest Newman lightly trolls forth 
Mendelssohn’s Sfring Seng, followed by Mr. Edwin 
Evans with his well-known dignified interpretation of 
The Church's one Foundation, may we be there to hear. 


Che celebration of the Royal Academy of Music 
Centenary will consist of a series of events spread 
over a fortnight—July to to Chey include a 


7? 


| Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, twelve 


chamber 
| ances 


concerts at olian Hall, six perform 
of English opera at the Academy, two 
dramatic performances, a reception at Queen’s Hall, 
at which will be performed a Masque written for 
the occasion by Louis N. Parker, and F. Corder’s 
fifty-part chorus, S/zg unto God (composed for the 
opening of the present Academy building), three 


Strictly speaking, the only melodies eligible are those | orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall, and a banquet 


that are independent of instrumental and harmonic | at the Great Central Hotel. 


Programmes and other 


trappings, and inevitably this will bring in folk-song. | details will be announced shortly. 


Mr. Newman has most of us with him in placing the 
Londonderry Air in the very front rank, with a half- 
dozen picked Scotch and Irish melodies backing it up. 
Mention of folk-song suggests at once a kindred field 
that must not be overlooked in a discussion on pure, 
unaccompanied melody. That field is plainsong. 
Quite apart from religious associations, some of 
its finest examples have long been treasured by 
composers and people alike as tunes that, with their 
mixture of rugged strength, rhythmic freedom, and 





From the London correspondent of Wusica/ 
America: 

‘Two unusually good violinists heard during 
the week were Harriet Cohen and Katie 
Goldsmith,’ 

Maybe; but we thought Miss Cohen so unusually 
good a pianist when we heard her recently, that 


somehow we shall always prefer her in that rdle. 
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We are glad to see ‘Musicus’ of the /aily 
Telegraph protesting against M. Dupré’s consistent 
neglect of English organ music when touring 
among us. After stating that Dupré was announced 


to play a couple of recitals on the new organ at} 


Blackburn, and that the two 
works—contain no English 


King George’s Hall, 

programmes—thirteen 

music, ‘ Musicus’ says 

‘Really, one would respectfully ask M. Dupré 

if he is not acquainted with a few compositions 
of native English origin for the organ. After 
all is said and done, we have had for quite a long 
time an excellent school of organ-playing in this 
little country, and I freely assert that our 
organists of high rank know (and play) vastly 
more French music than French organists know 
or play) of English music. But this does not 
prove that our organ music is fit only to be 
ignored in France.’ 

No; it is merely one more sign that the French 

attitude in musical matters is almost, if not quite, as 

hopelessly Chauvinistic as ever it was. 


In the same issue of the Paily 7e/egraph appeared 
an article by Mr. Arthur Mason, entitled ‘ The 
Vatican Choir and English Singing.’ In it Mr. 
Mason reproves some of our musical critics for their 
attitude towards the performances of the Vatican 
singers—an attitude which he describes as ‘ quite 
surprisingly provincial.’ Mr. Mason, we think, is 
mistaken in his view that the question is one of 
English singing versus Italian singing. It is some- 
thing far simpler and more arguable—a mere question 
of singing. Mr. Mason says he has ‘ suffered many 
times under the nasal reediness of Continental choirs 
of the really inferior sort.’ So have a good many of 
the rest of us. Indeed, we have suffered from the 
same devasting “wére in England, in quires and 
places where the boys were untrained or badly 
trained. Nasal reediness is nasal reediness all the 
world over, and it is not clear why Mr. Mason should 
‘suffer’ when he hears it from an inferior Continental 
choir and enjoy it when a rather better Continental 
choir brings it to the Albert Hall. It is not a bit 
more to!erable when used by a reputably good choir 
on fine music—rather the reverse, in fact, because of 


| kindred question is that of the organ music played in 
Italian churches. When Mendelssohn attacked the 
flippant strains he heard there-—-strains not merely 
light-hearted, but indisputably bad gua music, as 
may be seen by the extract in his letter—did people 
tell him that he must make allowance for the Italian 
point of view? Did anybody pretend that what was 
bad music on one side of the Alps was good on the 
other ? 


Another point raised by Mr. Mason demands a 
word. Anticipating that a reader might point out 
| that ‘ British choral singing is admittedly our best 
form of the vocal art, and that its virtues are such as 
to make it pre-eminent in the world,’ Mr. Mason says 
‘To this I reply that a not unessential feature of the 
case against the claim has been omitted—the point 
of view of other peoples than ourselves.’ Perhaps so, 
but the art of choral singing includes one facto: 
about which there can be no dispute—ensemble. 
This factor is recognised as one of the prime 
necessities in concerted performances of all kinds, 
vocal and instrumental, from a quartet to a chorus, 
or from a string trio to a work for full orchestra. 
It has to be considered even in the planning of an 
organ. ‘The Vatican Choir failed signally in this test. 
‘The balance was hopelessly wrong at times, the basses 
frequently riding rough-shod over the rest of the choir. 
Ensemble depends upon blend no less than upon 
balance. In the matter of blend there was failure simply 
because the tone-quality of the trebles, altos, and 
tenors in the loud passages was of a type that refused 
to blend. No musical tone, vocal or instrumental, 
in which there is such an overdose of upper partials 
can ever be satisfactory in ensemble. There are 
some matters in which we have a good deal to 
learn from the Continent, but choral singing is not 
one of them; the boot is very much on the other 
leg. We do not complain (as Mr. Mason seems to 
think we do) that the singing of the Vatican Choir is 
not like that of our best Cathedral bodies. We went 
to the Albert Hall expecting to hear something quite 
unlike the singing at St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Cathedrals, but hoping it would be good none the 
less. We disliked it intensely, not because it was 
Italian or unfamiliar, but because it was harsh in 
tone, and lacking in some of the chief fundamentals 
of choral technique. 


the gap between what is and what might be. 
Presumably Mr. Mason, like most of our docile| 


public, is influenced by the fact that on this occasion 
it comes to us bearing the august 
Vatican. But our concern should be with the goods, 
not with the label, and because these Vatican boys 
sing with a ‘nasal reediness’ as pronounced as the 
worst we have ever heard at home or abroad, we for 


our part were unable to sit through the whole of the| 


first concert. After all, a boy is a soprano, save on 
the rare occasions when he is an alto. 


many kinds of, enjoyable “dre in soprano and 


contralto voices, but among them is w#o/ nasal | 
reediness. It is never tolerated in a woman! 
singer (except at certain of the lesser variety | 
theatres, where it may be heard as often as| 


Mr. Mason likes), and it is not yet regarded as a} 
virtue when it is heard from the raw boys in a village | 
Why then should we English be expected to | 


church. 
acclaim it when we hear it from a famous foreign 
choir? The fact that the Italians like it may be due 


to one of two reasons: (1) their taste in this as in 
certain other musical matters is bad ; (2) it is the only 
kind of boys’ singing they have ever known. A 


label of the} 


There are | 


Since the above was written we have read some 
frank comments by Mr. Percy Scholes in the 
Observer. Like ourselves, Mr. Scholes refuses to be 
persuaded that there is no such thing as a kind of 
standard vocal tone. He asks, very pertinently 

‘Can anything be said for a method of voice- 

production which renders impossible any tonal 

homogeneity, which gives you a delicate silver in 
pianissimo passages and a glaring scarlet in 
mezzo-forte, changing colour moment by moment 
like the fabled chameleon? What unity of 
effect is possible when you break your vocal 
line into these small pieces, entrusting three 
| words to a young cherub in the skies, and 
the following three to the newsboy from the 
next street ?’ 
None at all, of course, and an English choir going 
| to work on these lines would have short shrift. Buta 
|choir from the Land of Song, the home of the 
| del canto, and (hush!) the Vatican, conducted by a 
| Monsignore, and preceded by press paragraphs 
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burbling about ‘unbroken traditions of centuries’| They are an efficient lot for their years, but we must 


and so forth—how can they possibly be wrong? 

Apparently some critics are of opinion that ensemble 
doesn’t matter much after all. ‘R.C.,’ for example, 
in the Daily Mai/, highly approves of the Vatican 
Choir, although he calls their singing ‘ strident and 
unamalgamated.’ There are moments in vocal music 
when stridency may have its place (though such 
moments rarely occur in the pure and other-worldly 
music of the Palestrina school), but there is no room 
in any kind of concerted music for ‘ unamalgamated ’ 
methods. We are afraid ‘R. C.’ allowed himself to 
be swayed by the splendour of the music itself, and 
by certain qualities of vigour, attack, and brilliance 
which are only to be expected from any touring choir 
of picked voices. To sing a pwan over the visitors for 
such qualities is as futile—even insulting—as to praise 
a man for washing his neck most mornings. *R. ¢ 
hopes the Choir will take back to Rome some of our 
Tudor Church music. We don’t. Byrd and his fellows 
have been treated badly enough already by our 
centuries of neglect. Let us not add injury to insult 
by handing them these strident and 
unamalgamated Tuscans 


over to 


OXFORD 
WORTHAM 


FESTIVAL WEEK Al 
By H. E. 


The Festival of at Oxford is over, but it 
lingers delightfully in our memories. ‘Though some 
thing of a novelty in a place that (we like to think) does 
not take kindly to new things, it was clearly agreeable 
to the genius /oci, for its first three days were graced 
by radiant weather. True, an east wind then arose 
to remind us that we middle-aged interlopers did not 
share the divine youth of the young gods and 
goddesses around us, but it was stilled on the last 
Saturday when we sat about on the lawns of the 
New College gardens and watched these same 
juvenescent divinities pretending to be swains and 
country lasses dancing away a rustic holiday. Music, 
like most things, is affected by its environment. The 
Sheldonian Theatre is neither acoustically nor 
physically a perfect concert-hall, yet there are few 
secular buildings in England where I would prefer to 
listen tothe B minor Mass. Norcan we hear a Quartet 
of Brahms’s, the purest musical intelligence that the 
19th century has produced, better than in the Hall of 
Balliol, which to those who know not Oxford from 
within, appears a College which has 
emphasised in the broader paths of life, as Brahms 
did in the narrower field of music, the things of the 
mind. There music to hear, too, in New 
College Chapel, which has solved the mysteries of 
acoustics better than most buildings in our country. 
But in case it be thought that I am dwelling over- 
much on the wsthetic charm of the surroundings, | 
may add that the Festival was not only of the 
University. The civic element had also its part, and 
both the Town Hall and the Corn Exchange—neither 
of them ideal places for music, whatever their other 
uses may be—were requisitioned. 

Certainly the dominant impression left by the seven 
days’ music was one of the enthusiasm with which 
Oxford cultivates the most social of the arts. 
Oxford Bach Choir, on whose broad back the stately 
edifice of the present Festival was upraised, is the 
last word of youthful keenness—though it numbers 
grey heads amongst its members. It 


musi¢ 


always 


was 


rhe} 


tackled the | 


B minor Mass with a vigour that was almost athletic. 


always remember that they have a genius to conduct 
them. Sir Hugh Allen never forgets that Oxford is 
a place of education, of promise rather than of per- 
formance. Generations are short at the University. 
and every three years the whole choir is practically new. 
Che Professor of Music’s object is to take the Choir, 
within that period, over as wide a range as possible 
At the Festival, in addition to the Mass, it gave Parry’s 
De Profundis and Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony, 
no inconsiderable feat for a body of singers who are al! 
engaged in the full life of the University, and with 
‘Schools’ looming a month ahead. What they lack 
in experience they make up for in freshness and 
vigour. The performance of the Sea Symphony, for 
instance, was extraordinarily spirited. Worthily too 
did the Oxford Orchestral Society play its part, and 
the two soloists, Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow, showed themselves the artists we know 
them to be. Miss Dorothy Silk thrilled us in the 
‘inale with her surpassingly lovely high notes, and 
Mr. Ranalow was very impressive in the slow move 
ment, where the chorus as if inspired by him rose in 
a crescendo at ‘ All souls, all living bodies !’"--where 
the music modulates into A major—-which for itself 
would have made the week memorable. 

But to my task. The Festival began on Sunday, 
May 7, simultaneously in three different places. In 
New College Chapel the college choir gave us in 
Palestrina’s S/aéat J/ater, which they repeated, what 
was perhaps the most finished piece of choral singing 
throughout the week. Holst’s Four Songs for voice 
and violin, a beautiful example of that composer’s 
austere and learned art, were shared by some of the 
boys with Mr. F. G. Lawrence as the instrumentalist. 
Their subject and treatment make them peculiarly 
suitable for the beautiful dry timbre of a boy’s voice, 
which contrasts better with the richer, more vibrant, 
tone of the violin than would a woman’s voice. 
Dr. H. G. Ley, who as a Bach organ player holds a 
unique place at Oxford, if not in England, was also 
opening the Festival with an organ recital at Christ 
Church, and the other inaugural music-making was at 
Balliol, where the College Musical Society was giving 
its seven-hundred-and-ninety-third concert. As Sir 
Hugh Allen says, these Sunday concerts are unique. 
I have not the space to add to this dictum. 

Nor can | deal with all the proceedings as their 
importance deserves. On Monday the united choirs 
of New College, Magdalen, and Christ Church went 
through a programme of English music, embracing 
composers so different as Byrd and Stanford, Morley 
and Elgar. The singing would probably have been 
better had the choirs, instead of joining forces, been 
responsible each for a portion of the programme. 
rhe general criticism was that ‘they sang in their 
surplices’—an expression we shall have to modify 
after hearing the Vatican Choir. In any case, the 
concert demonstrated that the leading Oxford choirs 
have definitely got out of the Elvey-Stainer groove in 
which not a few of our Cathedrals still appear to be 
stuck ; additional proof of which was to be found in 
the high quality of the music sung by the choirs at 
the services in their respective chapels. 

The Bb minor Mass, which was sung on Tuesday, 
must be passed by with a bare mention. At the 
Oxford Orchestral Society’s concert on Wednesday, 
in the Town Hall, Mr. Maurice Besly proved himself 
a very capable conductor. The -vigma Variations 
were the Jitce de résistance which the Society, with 
the supplementary assistance of professional wind 
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| 
players, surmounted with considerable success. Miss | “the peerless master,” whom the austere 


M.ra Hess, fresh from her triumphs in America, 
played Mozart’s D minor Concerto with that mixture 
of reverence, affection, and playfulness which only a 
woman, and a gifted woman at that, could show. If| 
Busoni makes of Mozart the ‘only Athenian who} 
ever wrote music,’ Miss Hess does something | 
more: she shows him to be a man we can not only | 
admire, but love. 

After the O.C.M.C. and U. had given a concert at | 
the Town Hall in honour of the fiftieth anniversary | 
of the foundation of the Club, at which the London | 
Chamber Music Players officiated, we enjoyed on | 
Thursday evening the result of the union of music| 
with the only art which we can definitely say is older. 
In some ways the 7%rve Historical Ballets were the 
most interesting things in the Festival. In the} 
Gentleman Dancing-Master we have a Ballet which | 
will compare with those in the repertory of the} 
Russians. Purcell and Wycherley combined to form | 
a sparkling entertainment which delighted the house. | 
The other Ballets were not less interesting musically, | 
the music of the one being taken from the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book and of the other from | 
Bach’s Suites. 

A word in conclusion about Sir Hugh Allen’s part 
in all this activity. Though he has not yet recovered | 
from his recent indisposition, and had to conduct | 
everything from hischair, he was indefatigable. Not | 
only had he the Bach Choir to look after, but 
owing to Dr. Adrian C. Boult’s absence in Spain he 
had also to conduct the Ballet, and he directed in 
addition the music on Saturday afternoon. His 
enthusiasm hever faltered. At the rehearsals he was 
wonderful. I took down notes of one at which I was 
privileged to be present. But that is another story. 


| 
| 
| 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 


MORE ROLLAND ESSAYS 


Romain Rolland’s latest book, A J/usical Tour | 
through the Land of the Past (Kegan Paul, tos. 6d.), 
is likely to be regarded as his most entertaining 
In its favour is the fact that it deals with some 
composers of whom the average musician knows 
little, though they were of very nearly first-rate 
importance in the history of the art. As the author | 
says in his preface, ‘The Johann Sebastian Bachs | 
tower too high above their time to influence it! 
directly. It is the Telemanns, the Hasses, the} 
Mannheim symphonists, who launch new move-| 
ments.’ Only by grasping this fact do we understand | 
how it came to be that Bach the composer cut a less | 
prominent figure than Bach the unrivalled performer 
on the organ and clavichord. The difficulty in the} 
matter of publigation accounts for something, of 
course, but not all ; else how came so much smaller 
a man as Telemann to be esteemed as a greater | 
composer than Bach? That he was so regarded is| 
shown by M. Rolland in a fascinating chapter on 
the autobiography of Telemann. The very name is 
unknown to most of us : 

there is no dust so dryas that of Telemann 

{says M. Rolland], whom posterity has forced to 

pay for the insolent victory which he won over 

Bach in his life-time. This man, whose music 





was admired in every country in Europe, from 
France to Russia, and whom Schubart called 





Mattheson declared to be the only musician who 
was above all praise, is to-day forgotten and 
despised.’ 

Bach thought sufficiently well of Telemann to 
transcribe some of his cantatas, and that he wasa 
remarkable personality is shown by the bewildering 
number and variety of his activities. Among 
these may be mentioned the founding (in 1728) 
of the first musical journal published in Germany— 
Der Getreue Mustk-Meister. He anticipated some 
modern journals by including in it pieces by contem- 
porary composers, among others Bach, who was 
represented by a Canon for four voices. Another 
forgotten worthy treated by M. Rolland is Metastasio, 
the forerunner of Gluck. Yet another, Kuhnau, is 
shown in a new light as the author of a humorous 
musical novel of which M. Rolland gives us an 
account. In a valuable chapter on ‘The Origins 
of the “Classic” Style in 18th Century Music’ 
justice is done to other long-forgotten pioneers. 
Under the caption ‘An English Amateur’ M. Rolland 
gives us the musical tit-bits from Pefys’s Diary, 
with a running commentary. One of his comments 
provokes retort. After some quotations which show 
the diarist in a stingy light so far as his paying for 
his beloved music is concerned, M. Rolland says : 

‘It is not surprising that under these circum- 
stances music seems, to Pepys, the least costly 
of pleasures. Nor is it surprising that musicians 
should die of starvation in this England, where 
all declare themselves to be passionate lovers of 
music, This is enough already to enlighten 
us as to the superficiality of the English passion 
for music.’ 

Is it? If so, we could as easily deduce from the 
biographies of Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Berlioz, 
Franck, and many others, including even Wagner, 
that the Germans and French are tarred with the 
same brush. The fact is, of course, that very few of 
the world’s great creative artists have ever had their 
fair share of loaves and fishes, and no country is in 
a position to pat itself on the back so far as its 
treatment of genius is concerned. How fallacious 


|is the mere money standard may be seen by a glance 


at quarters where the rewards are lavishly bestowed. 
To-day a couple of boxing champions can earn more 
in a contest of a few minutes’ duration than Bach or 
Franck gathered in the whole of their long, hard- 
working lives. Does this mean that the great mass 
of the people care so much more for the prize-ring 
than for the concert-hall and the opera-house? Not 
a bit of it. The huge fortunes made by a Dempsey 
or a Carpentier come from the pockets of the small 
section of the community—long may it remain 
small !—that it is able and willing to pay a fat price 
for a seat by the ring-side. When Rolland or any 
other historian begins throwing stones at races who 
have let their great men go on short commons all 
alike have to take cover. We may put M. Rolland’s 
strictures down to a trifle of anti-English feeling—a 
sentiment which peeps out more than once or twice 
in the chapter on ‘A Portrait of Handel.’ However, 
we can afford to forgive him that and more for the 
sake of this enjoyable book. It should be added that 
further English interest is provided by a discussion 
of Burney’s account of his European tour. _ Finally, 
a word of praise to Mr. Bernard Miall for his 
admirable translation, and a complaint on the score 
of Rollana’s overuse of the foot-note. Hardly a page 
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is free from its stack of notes, the great majority| against the~-blind and uncritical acceptance of a 


consisting of matter that ought to have been | 
The limit is reached on 


incorporated in the text. 
page 46, the text of which consists of nine lines only, 


a couple of foot-notes giving us about forty lines of | only 
this, and so vexatious | take the classics on trust. 


small type! An untidy habit, 
that to many a reader M. Rolland’s asterisks, 
daggers, and double-daggers will beckon in vain. 


H. 


NINTH’ 


probably been 
than the rest of 


PROF. TOVEY ON * THE 


has 
, 


The ‘Choral’ Symphony 
responsible for more good ‘copy 
Beethoven’s Symphonies lumped together. 
always something to be said about it, and whatever 
is said is sure of a host of understanding readers, 
because the work is so familiar—not through per- 
formance, for it is rarely heard in its entirety, but by 
means of pianoforte-duet arrangements and miniature 


scores. Here is Prof. Donald Tovey, with an 
uncommonly good contribution—Acethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony an Essay in Musical Analysis 


Paterson, Edinburgh, 2s.), as full of acute observa- 


tion as we expect it to be, and with the merit, above | 
all, of saying with admirable clearness a good deal of | 


what the average musician merely feels in his bones. 
For example, the opening of the first movement, with 
its whispered discussion of a thirdless triad, 
most of us a sense of the ominous and uncanny—a 
‘something round the corner’ kind of feeling. We 


are sure, too, that if we were hearing the work for the | 


first time, and in complete ignorance of what was to 


follow, we should know these sixteen bars were} 
ushering in a movement of immense scope. When 
we have read what Prof. Tovey has to say about | 


it we shall grasp the secret of this strange power. 
There is nothing better in the essay than 
discussion of this question of scale and proportion 

a factor more difficult to grasp in music than in 
any other art because the element concerned (time- 
duration) is exposed slowly, whereas breadth, size, 
height, and so on, by which we estimate 
proportions in sculpture, architecture, and in pictorial 
art are seen more or less at a glance. 
us, too, how it is that this movement, though not the 
longest of Beethoven’s, is yet the greatest, chiefly 
because of the scale of tone employed, which, of 


course, is less a mere question of f/ and Jf than of 


the difference between the dramatic and symphonic in | 


orchestration. 
full of wise and shrewd comment. In fact, it may be 
read with profit as a study in musical -esthetics, 
quite apart from its ostensible subject. Prof. Tovey, 
an enthusiast where the Vinth concerned, 
perhaps a trifle hard on those who are not out-and- 
outers. He says: 


is is 


‘If there are large numbers of contemporary 
‘overs who are in heated revolt 


music- against 
the wsthetics of Beethoven’s music, that is a 
nervous condition that concerns nobody but 


themselves. There will always be still larger 
numbers of music-lovers who have not yet heard 
anything like as much classical music as they 
wish to hear. It is just as well that they should 
realise that there is nothing more than an 
irritated condition of nerves behind the talk that 
now goes on as to the need of a revolt against 
Beethoven.’ 


If there be anything important enough to be| of the Finale.’ 


called a revolt, it is not against Beethoven but 


There is| 


gives | 


his | 


the | 


Prof. Tovey shows | 


On such points as these the essay is| 


good deal of poor music that would have been 
shelved long since had it not borne Beethoven’s 
ln name on the title-page. But Beethoven is not the 
victim of the present generation’s refusal to 
Yet why talk of ‘ victims’ ? 
The art will gain much and lose nothing from a 
| frank realisation that the greatest of composers 
| wrote on many days when they might have been 
better employed, and in the long run the great dead 
will be admired none the less. Discrimination is 
two-edged, and is as likely to rescue a neglected 
masterpiece as it is to dethrone a false idol. 

After all, musicians are only now beginning to 
apply the critical test that has long since been used 
on the works of the greatest of poets, dramatists, 
and novelists. For example, Shakespeareans have 
never made any bones about expressing their opinion 
of his weak plays, and even of the weak spots in his 
masterpieces. ‘The musical public has so far been 
less critical chiefly because it has been largely depen- 
dent upon conductors and public performers, who— 
|to some extent inevitably—have a good many extra- 
musical factors to consider when making up their 
programmes. 

In regard to this work of Beethoven Prof. Tovey 

appears to think that some of us question the Choral 
Finale just because it 7s choral, and he is at some 
| pains to justify Beethoven’s introduction of voices in 
|a symphony. But surely the complaint is not that 
Beethoven has used a chorus here, but that he has 
abused it. Nobody objects to his bringing in voices, 
but a growing number of us object to his first giving 
them ungrateful music to sing and then adding 
| insult to injury by drowning them half the time with 
| his orchestration. Prof. Tovey admits that Beethoven 
was not a good choral writer, but he sees in the 
I) major Mass an advance on the /ivale of the 
Symphony, and infers that had the composer lived a 
few years longer there would have been ‘a fourth 
period in Beethoven’s development, which should 
| have been distinguished by a body of choral work 
fully equal in power and perfection to the Symphonies 
land String Quartets.’ This hypothesis disregards 
the obvious fact that from first to last Beethoven 
showed little realisation of the beauty of the human 
| voice, especially in its choral aspect. It was his 
ill-luck to live at a period that, so far as choral 
|music was concerned, was perhaps the worst 
jin the history of music. In the whole of the 
works of his school we look almost in vain 
|for any sign that the composers realised the 
| beauty of unaccompanied singing. There is little 
| reason to suppose that a fourth-period Beethoven, 
| deaf, and hide-bound by forty years of thinking 
|almost exclusively in terms of the orchestra, would 
| have developed on the choral side. However, in 
this Ninth Finale, we are prepared to forgive the 
worst of its miscalculations for the sake of the main 
| theme and its exquisite treatment by the strings and 
| bassoon. Is this theme foreshadowed in the first 
movement? Sir Charles Stanford, in his recently 
published /n/er/udes, says : ‘The second subject of 
| the Symphony : 


| 
| 
| 





if it is looked at closely, will disclose the Joy theme 
Prof. Tovey will not have this. He 
| dismisses the resemblance as ‘ superficial and entirely 
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accidental,’ adding, very reasonably, ‘It cannot be | 
too often or too strongly urged that no such thematic | 
resemblances are of the slightest importance unless 
the composer himself establishes the connection on 
the spot by the most unmistakable methods.’ The 
temptation to discuss others of the many interesting 
points raised in this essay is so strong that we must 
not dally with it. The only safe course is to break 
off right here, advising the reader to invest two 
shillings in one of the best bits of critical wares | 
that has appeared for some years. H. G. 





| 
} 


BOOKS ON SINGING 


Two books on singing, recently published in| 
America, contain features out of the ordinary and | 
should prove of considerable interest and value to| 
vocal students and teachers. Thaddeus Wronski’s | 
The Singer and His Art (D. Appleton & Co., New| 
York ; J. Curwen & Sons) is probably unique in that | 
it combines in one volume expert advice on the three | 
essential elements of the stage singer’s success—the | 
actual use of the voice, acting and mimicry, and| 
make-up. According to a note by the publishers, 
the Italian edition has been proc laimed the greatest | 
work yet written on vocal and dramatic matters. | 
The author is a prominent operatic singer and | 
teacher of singing, and has been connected with | 
various American and European opera companies. 
At the beginning of the book appears a statement 
expressing emphatic approval of the writer’s views, 
signed by a number of leading members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New York. 

In an introductory chapter we are told that most 
of the theories set forth in the book are adapted | 
from the teachings of the great Italian masters of the 
last two centuries. The author does not wish his 
book to be considered as outlining a method of 
singing 

‘Fundamental concepts in art are indeed 

universal ; but their application is quite a 
different matter. Individualities are all | 
necessarily different. In vocal study the 
methods emp!oyed must by this very token be 
varied, modified, altered as need be to get the 
desired artistic results.’ 


The writer has carefully avoided any original | 
experimentation, holding the view that only harm can | 
result from divergence from soundly-tested funda- 
mentals. He has consequently not departed from 
the scientific principles exemplified in the work of all | 
really great artists. 

The section devoted to singing occupies nearly a | 
half of the book, and is treated under five main} 
headings : Fundamentals (Essentials and Individual | 
Characteristics, Classification of the Voice) ; General 
Conservation of the Voice (Breathing, Development | 
of Voice, Interpretation, and Expression); Voice | 
Placing—Discussion of Defective Voices; Pecu- | 
liarities of Tone incident to different nationalities ; | 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene of the vocal 
organs. 

In the opening chapter the importance of individu- 
ality is emphasised : 

‘The attempts of many tenors to sing 

‘‘@ /a immortal Caruso” have resulted in the 

complete ruin of their voices. To start 


one’s career in the endeavour to duplicate some- 
body else’s individuality is to kill the best that is 


|answered simply, 


| query was put: 


in the student, 47s ow individuality, which, 
properly cultivated, may create a new type on 
the singing stage.’ 

‘The method of teaching singing through imitation, 
which has many followers, is consequently condemned 
by the author, who also issues a warning concerning 
the use of the phonograph in this respect : 

‘I do not highly estimate the value of so-called 
tone-reproduction when the singer’s art must be 
subordinated to a series of mechanical processes. 

. A phonographic record of a great artist will be 
of value toa student in developing his artistic point 
of view, his musical sense, his grasp of rhythm, his 
pronunciation of foreign tongues, but will prove 
disastrous should the student attempt to imitate 
the singer’s tone, deformed by and subordinated 
to mechanical necessities.’ 


Concerning breathing in connection with voice 
production M. Wronski considers that it has been 
specialised upon and magnified out of all proportion 
to its relative importance : 

‘To note the piles of literature that have 
accumulated one would think that none but those 
lucky enough to visit “Prof. X.” had ever 
learned to draw a full breath for any purpose. 
And yet breathing correctly is perhaps the most 
common thing in the world.’ 

The author recalls the story of Patti, who, when 
asked how she produced her flawless tones, 
‘Je ne sais pas’; and refers to 
an incident that occurred while returning from a 
European tour with many of the world’s leading opera 
singers. (It was this group of famous artists, by the 
way, whose photographed indorsement of the author’s 
views appears in this edition.) To each one the 
‘Tell me what method you use in 
breathing?’ and each one, as if by agreement, 
answered practically in Patti’s own words. 

‘What then [asks the writer] is the logical 
explanation of this apparent contradiction 
between the world’s best singers and the general 
run of vocal teachers? The answer is simply 
this: The proper way learn and teach tone- 
production is through the tone itself.’ 

For the development of this point the reader must 
| be referred to the book. Breathing exercises are 
| not condemned : 

‘A singer should be physically strong. Special 
exercises are advisable, but by no means should 
they be mixed with the study of voice.’ 

Four exercises (illustrated) are given 

The proper opening of the mouth is considered of 
| pane importance : 

‘The. slightest deviation from its correct 
position will lead to more or less dangerous 
contraction of the muscles. Any stiffening of 
the muscles of one part of the vocal machinery 
is automatically imparted to and shared by other 
parts, thus throwing out of gear the entire vocal 
apparatus.’ 

An instructive photograph shows various openings 
of the mouth—eight in number—only one of which is 
correct. Most of the others, however, appear by no 
means unfamiliar ! 
| On the subject of humming, the writer’s view is 
| CPpose d to that of many authorities : 

‘To sing with the mouth closed is bad. 
To place the voice in a position which is not 
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one of natural and normal phonation is absurd, | by Charles Dalmores, make interesting reading. 
no matter what the impression acquired through | Charles Dalmores, a dramatic tenor, studied at the 
this original process may be. Humming is | Nancy Conservatoire, playing the French horn and 


quite in favour to-day. . . . Humming | the violoncello. When he applied to the Paris Con- 
may occasionally help to free a throaty voice, | servatoire he was refused admission to the singing 
but it is dangerous, and may be said to be | course because ‘he was too good a musician to 
substituting one evil for another.’ waste his time with singing !’ 


A few quotations from the section, ‘How to]. Admirers of Dame Clara Butt will turn with 
Practise,’ may be of interest : |interest to her remarks on ‘Success in Concert 
| Singing.’ In dealing with the development of a 

répertoire she warmly espouses the cause of : 


‘ 


‘Sing according to the voice you Aave—not 
the one you have zo/. Do not persist in 


practising for notes not yet matured, not ready, the great circle of concert-goers who are 


for it will result in breaks in the voice, and you not skilled musicians, who are too frank, too 
may lose that note for ever—along with others. candid, to adopt any of the cant of those social 

Do not measure the strength of the | frauds who revel in Reger and Schénberg, and 
voice by the effort that it costs. ... For / just because it might stamp themas real connois- 
every strained effect the singer must pay, and | seurs, but who really can’t recognise much 


pay dearly . The voice develops by 


practising thin Fe ny difference between the Ziebestod of Tristan und 
ractising gs it finds easy 


| Jsolde and Rule, Britannia—but the music-lovers 
The second half of this fascinating work is/ who are too honest to fail to state that they like 
concerned with * Acting and = Mimicry’ and | the Zos¢ Chord or the lovely folk-songs of your 
overall - oer sagged aS See Se aa are American composer, Stephen Foster. Mr. 
subjects are treated in great detail, and are freely | Plunket G i hie eee nn inten. 
illustrated. This is decidedly a book all singers! oe eo we See See eee ee 
should read : | pretation, makes no room for the existence of 
songs of this kind. Indeed, he would cast 
Cooke’s Great Singers on the Art of Singing| them all into the discard. This seems to me a 
(Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia), this is, as the huge mistake. Surely we cannot say that musi 
title-page puts it, a collection of ‘ Educational con- is a monopoly of the few who have schooled 
ferences with foremost artists: a series of personal| their ears to enjoy outlandish dissonances with 
study-talks with the most renowned opera, concert,and| delight.’ 
oratorio singers of the time, specially planned for 
voice students.’ There are close on thirty of these 
conferences dealing with various aspects of the 
singer’s art, the majority of the artists concerned 


being connected with the Metropolitan Opera House | o¢ the deplorable habit of some of our leading 
at New York. A page of biographical notes, faced | singers of including in their programmes songs of 
by the artist’s photograph, accompanies each article. | jp. cheap ballad type, then many will feel that in 
Che conferences collected in this book, we are told, | ,,; ashes alan vik en he . is 
were secured during a period of from ten to fifteen _ ee a Fe ae ee 
chaning Sea és a | more reliable guide. 

years ; and in every case the notes have been| ‘The young singer in a hurry will find much food 
carefully, often microscopically, reviewed and | ¢o, thought in reading of the methods adopted by the 
approved by the artist. They are the record of | creat singers of the past. ‘Thus, Madame Geraldine 
actual accomplishment, and not mere ‘metempirical | Farrar, discoursing on ‘What must I go through to 

“he - é é 
Cpintons | become a prima donna ?’ recalls Madame Lehmann’s 


() " os > oO ’ - oe - - - 
ne point that emerges from a perusal of this| ¢ayourite scale exercise which she taught to all her 
book is the importance attached by most of these | pupils a‘ 


singers to a good all-round musical education, | 


Coming to the second book, James Francis| 


But surely it is a far cry from ‘outlandish 
dissonances’ to such things as the Lost Chord 
| and the songs of Stephen Foster. If this clumsily- 
worded paragraph is intended as a_ justification 


particularly in instrumental music. Thus Mary | a a 

Garden relates how she was first trained as a violinist é. a ee ese 2 —=-{ 
oo we re era 

and then as pianist : _—_ Breath, 


‘| was never a very fine pianist |she tells 
us], but the pianoforte unlocked the doors 
to thousands of musical treasure - houses 
admitted me to musical literature through the 
main gate, and has been of invaluable aid to | Lehmann said of this scale : 





me in my career. ‘ It is the only cure for all injuries . . . I sing 
Many will be surprised to learn that Madame| _it every day, often twice, even if I have to sing 
Galli-Curci is practically self-taught. Taking as| one of the heaviest rdles in the evening .. . I 





her text, ‘Teaching yourself to sing,’ she briefly 
traces the steps which have placed her in her 
present remarkable «position. She considers it 


pag ter dae a ot don Some other contributors to this work are Melba 
et: |(*‘Commonsense in training and preserving the 

thorough musical drill which gave me an | voice’), Julia Claussen (‘Modern roads to vocal 
acquaintance with the art which I cannot believe | c-cess a Renestinn Schumene-Selek (* Keeping 
could come in any other way.’ the voice in prime condition’), Bernice de Pasquali 
‘The Value of Self-study in Voice-training,’ by} (‘Secrets of Ae/ Canto’), Alma Gluck (‘Building 
Giuseppe Campanari, and ‘Self-help in Voice-study,’|a vocal répertoire’), and David Bispham (‘The 


often take fifty minutes to go through it once, 
| for I let no tone pass that is lacking in any 
| degree in pitch, power, duration, &c.’ 
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main elements of interpretation’). The _last- 
named, in the course of an interesting and stimu- 
lating article, relates a story with which we will 
conclude this survey. Under the heading, 
‘ Familiarity with vocal traditions,’ the writer points 
out that we must, of course, study the traditional 
methods of interpreting vocal masterpieces, but we 
must not be slaves to these traditions. He then tells 
us of a young American singer who went to a 
European opera house with all the characteristic 
ndividuality and inquisitiveness of his people. In 
one opera the stage director told him to go to the 
back of the stage before singing his principal number 
and then walk straight down to the foot-lights and 
deliver the aria. ‘Why must I go to the back first ?’ 
asked the young singer. 
and blustered: ‘Why? Why, because the great 
Rubini did it that way—he created the part ; it is the 
tradition.’ But the young singer was not satisfied, 
and finally found an old chorus man who had sung 
with Rubini, and asked him whether the tradition was 
founded upon a custom of the celebrated singer. 
‘Yes,’ replied the chorus man, ‘da gretta Rubini he 
granda man. He go waya back; then he comea 
front; then he sing. Ah, grandissimo!’ ‘ But,’ 
persisted the young American, ‘ Why did he go to the 
back before he sang?’ ‘Oh,’ exclaimed the excited 
Italian, ‘ Why he go back? He goto spit!’ 

This very readable book should prove most helpful 
to young singers. It should go far in making it clear 
that much more than mere voice is required if one 
aspires to be a real artist. G. G. 


\ NEW BOOK ON HARMONS 


Mr. Percy Scholes’s new book, 7%e Beginner's Guide | 


to Harmony (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press), is, to quote from the title-page, ‘An attempt 
at the simplest possible introduction to the subject, 
based entirely upon ear-training.’ In a ‘Private 
Note to the Teacher’ the author expresses the 
opinion that of all the existing harmony books—-even 
the most recent and best-—in not one case are 


the implications of modern ideas on ear- 
training carried to their logical conclusion. 
Writers still give ready-made rules, and say 
“obey.” . The days of musical-composition- 
according-to-rule are ending. We are, of 
course, bound as teachers to give rules . . . but 
what is wanted is that the pupil should become 
accustomed to demand the reason for every rule, 
and the reason must, to be valid, be an “ ear- 
reason,” not a “head-reason.”’ 


Here, however, we are up against the fact that to 
one musically untrained much that is musically bad 
may sound quite satisfactory, just as an illiterate 
person suffers no pangs on beholding or hearing an 


ungrammatical sentence. Mr. Scholes sees this, | 


and anticipates the case of an _ independent- 
minded pupil 
: who declares that he likes a progression 
which you and the book call “ bad,” or dislikes 
one which you and the book call “ good.” .. . . Of 
course, as he is in his pupilage, he must obey 
the book and you, and for the time write the 
“good” progressions in preference to the 


“a.” 


we must still 


In other words (whisper the fact! 
give rules and still must say ‘obey.’ 


The director was amazed, | 


| 


| The plan adopted in the book is to train the pupil 
by means of abundant work at the keyboard to 
recognise by ear, and then away from the pianoforte 
| by the eye alone, the various common chords—major, 
minor, and diminished—cadences, &c., and to test for 
| himself by experiment, and classify as good, bad, or 
indifferent, various chord arrangements, chord pro- 
| gressions, &c. Of course the watchful author’s own 
| Opinions are given in every case, and perhaps Mr. 
| Scholes is at times inclined to assume too lightly 
{that the pupil’s views will coincide with his own. 
However, there can be no doubt that a student who 
works through this little volume conscientiously 
| according to the directions given will, to quote the 
writer : 
‘. . . at least have sharpened his ears and his 
wits, and elementary though his s£vow/edge of 
harmony may be, will be the better musician for 
| even this short term of harmony study.’ 
The course outlined comprises the recognition of 
|chords as major, minor, or diminished, and their 
| vriting for four-part choir; the recognition of the 
chord of each degree of the scale; the recognition 
| and writing of cadences ; root progressions ; triad of 
| the leading-note and chord of the dominant seventh ; 
| first attempts at composition ; and the harmonization 
| of given basses, melodies, and inner parts. 
Mr. Scholes’s little book would make an admirable 
introduction to any of the existing text-books on 
G.G. 


| harmony. 


Hew Music 


4 PORTFOLIO OF MUSIC ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Chambre (Sénart) provides an abundance of good 
things. The chamber music proper comprises a 
Violoncello Sonata by Sem Dresden (one of the main 
| representatives of the contemporary Dutch school), 
|an attractive Trio (violin, viola, and violoncello) by 
Roland Manuel, Milhaud’s fourth String Quartet, 
|which is one of his best works, and a variety of 
|contributions by other contemporaries. The old 
|masters represented are Gaviniés (three Violin 
Sonatas), Duport Violoncello Sonata), Marin 
| Marais (Violoncello Suite), J. C. F. Bach (three 
| String Quartets), and Michael Haydn (String 
| Quintet). The pianoforte music comprises works 
by Keechlin, Migot, Labey, Henri Collet, E. Royer, 
| Gunst, and Jean Cras among the moderns, Gaspard 
|Le Roux, Rossi Romano, and J. P. Sweelinck 
|among the ancients. Songs by Honegger, Trépard, 
| d’Ollone, Bret, and arias by Méhul, Monsigny, and 
Philidor should also be mentioned. 
| The same firm has now issued a number of 
| miniature scores of works previously published in 
parts only: Keechlin’s first String Quartet, Migot’s 
| Mouvements d Eau, de \a Tombelle’s Suite for three 
violoncellos, Milhaud’s fourth String Quartet, Jean 
| Huré’s second, and Marcelle de Manziarly’s Trio, 


M.-D.C. 


| 
| 
The second half-yearly set of Za Musique de 


among others. 


| NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 
| Paganini redivivus is not an uncommon cry. But 
| in this case it is not Paganini the performer but the 
| composer who stands once more before us. The 
| Universal Edition of Vienna has just issued four 
| pieces: .Wovimento Perpetuo, Variaziont sopra un 
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Tema di Giuseppe Weigl, Cantabile e Valser, and} guitar player (there are, experts say, only three ; the 


Cantabile. These works, says the preface, were 
discovered amongst Paganini’s manuscripts after 
his death, and offered to the city of Genoa 

his native town which refused them. They 


were then acquired by Herr Wilhelm Heyer, of 
Cologne, where they were disinterred by the present 
enterprising editors, Messrs. G. Kinsky and Fr. 
Rothschild. Of their authenticity there can be no 
question. are accompanied by a_ facsimile 
reproduction of the Paganini manuscripts, and, as 
we all know, faked MSS. are the exception rather 
than the rule. The notion that these discoveries are 
merely attempts to improve by foreign trade the 
present low value of the Austrian krone can be put 
aside as the suggestion of an incorrigible sceptic, 
for besides the photographic copy of the manuscripts 
and the preface of the editors, there are other reasons 
why we should accept without hesitation these works 
as authentic. Even internal evidence is not always a 
deciding factor. It matters little that the Camtadil 
has none of the nobility and loftiness of the best 
Paganini cantabiles. The fact that the .J/ovimento 
Perpetuo is more reminiscent of Ries than of 
Paganini, that not one of these compositions shows 


Two 


the rhythmical zest that sparkles through the theme of | 


the twenty-fourth Capriccio, through his 4//egro and 
does not matter in the least. The all 
important thing is that no modern musician could 
have possibly tried to imitate Paganini’s style—not a 
very difficult matter —without doing it better. Only 
1 mistaken sense of what is due to the memory of a 
vreat man could induce an editor to leave untouched 
the appalling platitudes that are to be found here and 
there in these four pieces. Take, for instance, the 
Movimento Perpetuo (the Italians, by the way, usually 
callit‘ Jefe, not * Movimento’ Perpetuc). Thesalient 
feature of the theme is a group of four notes in close 
proximity—E, F%, E, DE. This group, ineffective as 
it is, is repeated twelve times in the first ten bars. 
Clearly no one but Paganini could have made this 
thing pass in the concert-room. This must be 
his work; but it is also, unfortunately, the thinnest, 
least interesting Paganini we know. Would it not 
be better to search for the best amongst his already 
known compositions, and hand them to an editor who 
would add to them a more effective accompaniment ? 
Amongst the less-known works there must also be 
one or two that deserve to be treated with greater 
deference than they have received so far. The 
twelfth Sevafa, for instance, possesses more solid 
musical than many another work of its class 
and time. B. V. 


la Caccta, 


merit 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Of Cyril Scott’s thiee .J/vods (Elkin), I doubt 
whether either represents him in his best creative 
vein. Sadness and Lassitude are thin in substance, 
and, so far as treatment goes, not particularly 
ngenious. /:wergy is far more satisfactory. 

Messrs. J. & W. Chester publish a_ pianoforte 
arrangement by de Falla of his //omenaje composed 


for /e Zombeau de Claude Debussy (originally written | 
for guitar), and Eugéne Goossens’s Homage from 
the same set. Those who are so fortunate as to 


possess the original version of de Falla’s piece 
may be interested in comparing it with the new 
version. Those who have had the rare good fortune 


of hearing the //emenaje performed by a really great 


present writer had the felicity of hearing Pujol) will 
wonder whether its intense pathos and perfect beauty 


can be realised as fully from the pianoforte 
version. 
Armstrong Gibbs’s 7%ree Sketches (Elkin) and 


Albert Coates’s Concert Study (Elkin) bring us back 
to pianoforte music pure and simple. Aaron 
Copland’s Humoristic Scherzo Le Chat et La Souris 
Durand), is a fairly clever exemplification of a 
well-worn type of joke. M.-D.C. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 


Here are duets both for beginners and skilfu 
players. ‘The latter will have all their work cut out 
in W. T. Fenney’s arrangement of Holbrooke’s 7%: 
Wild Fowl! Fantasy from The Children of Deon 
Goodwin & Tabb). This is one of the best of the 
composer’s works, and although much of its effective- 
ness depends upon the vivid orchestration, enough is 
left in this version to make its study well wortl 
while. Delius’s /our North Country Sketches for 
orchestra (Augener) have been arranged by Philip 
Heseltine. The orchestration is indicated fully 
throughout—a plan that adds to the interest an 
gives the players some cue as to the style and tone 
required in certain passages. Perhaps Mr. Heseltine 
has tried to reproduce too much of the original ; the 
duets would have been easier to play and not less 
effective had some of the detail been omitted. But 
there is no doubt about the picturesque quality ot 
these movements, the //avce especially being a thing of 
joy. .dutumn and Winter Landscape depend rather 
too much on sustained harmonies to suit the piano- 
forte, and a good deal of quiet restriking of chords 
will be necessary, though little aid of the kind is 
indicated. Easier and having the advantage of 
being conceived in pianoforte idiom are two albums 
of Polish Dances and Songs by Paderewski 
Tatra-Album, Op. 12 Augener). Players of 
moderate ability will be well suited here. Though 
comparatively easy, the pieces are worthy of a place 
beside the Slavonic Dances of Dvorak and the 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms. The Albums are 
issued by the same publishers for solo performance. 
Three books of Sigh/-Reading uets (Augener) by 
Adam Carse provide excellent material for elementary 
players. Both parts are easy. H. G. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Keechlin’s Sonata for flute and pianoforte (Sénart 
should rank among the best things he _ has 
written. It teems with beauty, and exemplifies tc 
the full the earnestness and glow of his imagination. 
The first two movements (an 4dagio and a Sicilienne 
are short. An ample /ivale follows. Anyone 
acquainted with Keechlin’s previous works (for 
instance, the Pianoforte Sonatinas) will see at a 
glance how typical is this Sonata of his style and 
fancy. It should be specially welcome to flautists, 
for whom nowadays so little good music is written. 
The composer does not exploit any of the effects of 
virtuosity special to the flute (and often wearisome to 
to the hearer), and the interest is well distributed 
between both instruments. M.-D. C. 
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ORGAN MUSIC | 


Alfred Hollins’s Concert Overture in F minor 
(Novello) is a very good successor to his popular} 
work inC minor. It makes an immediate appeal to 
the listener, and it gives a brilliant player ample 
opportunity for showing his mettle all round, though 
it is perhaps a trifle less difficult than its predecessor. | 
There are the familiar Hollins ingredients—the| 
attractive tunes, spirited rhythms, and the skilful 
combination of the main subject with the secondary | 
themes. As is usual, too, with the composer’s works, 
there is little development, length and variety being | 
obtained by restatement and decoration. Asa result | 
there are rather more full closes than some of us 
like, but to some extent this method of construction | 
by means of sharply-defined sections is inevitable in 
a lengthy concert piece for organ. Works of the} 
kind are bound to make a good deal of play with| 
registration, and from time to time the tonal stage} 
has to be reset, so to speak. Among the many | 
happy touches should be mentioned the use of the} 
second subject as a tenor solo under a 
chordal presentation of the chief theme, and the 
two-fold appearance of the latter in the pedals 
against the second subject in the treble. Later, this 
second subject is used with expressive effect as a 
reed solo in the tenor register with a Choir flute| 
background, followed by further treatment with Great 
diapasons. In fact, without resorting to any tricky | 
or awkward registration, the composer throughout 
provides ample means of showing off a big organ} 
to good advantage. The Overture should quickly 
become a popular recital work. 

C. F. Waters’s Choral Melody (Novello) is an 
unpretentious essay in a form that is well-suited to 
the organ, and also very effective for voluntary 
purposes—a broad, simple theme, of a hymn-like 
character, announced quietly, repeated with an 
increase of power, developed into a climax, and 
rounded off with a quiet ending. It is only| 
moderately difficult, and is easy to register. The 
composer’s over-use of the dominant minor ninth in 
the major key is a trifling blemish that will please the | 
majority of his players and hearers. 

Two short movements—Aosamund and March of 
St. George—from Quilter’s music to Where the 
Rainbow ends, have been arranged by Leslie| 
Woodgate, and issued under one cover by Elkin. | 
Tuneful and easy to play, they will be specially| 
useful to cinema organists. 

The same may be said of Nos. 1 and 6 of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s 7hree-Fours Valse Suite, 
scribed by Oliver King (Augener). As these Waltzes 
are of fair length, they will serve well also as concert 
items. ms. G. 


staccato | 


Gramopbone Wotes 


* BY ‘DISCUS’ 


Let us take the best first. A 12-in. record of the 
Albert Hall . Orchestra playing the Bach-Elgar 
C minor Fugue, conducted by Sir Edward himself, 
is one of the most successful | have ever heard. 
There is a reason for this. The music is bold and 
clear in texture, and the scoring brilliant and (even at 
its fullest) free from turgidity. The scurrying wood- 


wind arabesques, and the telling work of the brass, 

are just the kind of things that come well out of the 

ordeal of recording. Nothing is better in this 
c 


| clever bit of arranging, brilliantly played. 


transcription than the extraordinary effect made by 
the little chromatic six-note theme in the middle 
section. At the hands of the brass it is worked up 
into a most dramatic utterance. Here is a record 
that will be in some danger of being worn out. | 
have encored mine again and again. 

The /7na/e in the New World Symphony (Albert 
Hall Orchestra, under Sir Landon Ronald) has now 
been ‘ released,’ as they would say at the movies—a 
capital 12-in. d.-s., and a worthy wind-up to a 
successful batch. 

Good operatic solo records are a 10-in. of Clarence 
Whitehill in Wo/an’s -arewel/ (in German) ; Giovann 
Martinelli sobbing his way through ‘Lontan lontan 
lontan da me ne andaste,’ from Awyvéne Onegin, 12-in., 
to every inch a tear; and a characteristically clear 


| Galli-Curci, ‘Come per me sereno,’ from Za San 


nambula, in which we forget the poverty of some of 
the music in our admiration for the beauty of the 
singer’s long-held, soft, high notes. 

The recent additions to the music of 7he Aeggar’s 


| Ofera have now been recorded on two 12-in. d.-s. 
| Delightful tunes they are, too, well able to bear com 


parison with any in the original version. ‘The words 


j}emerge but fitfully, and for once the defect is of 
| little consequence ; the tunes and the rhythm are the 


things that matter. 

The Flonzaley Quartet are heard to great advantage 
in a 12-in. record of Schumann’s Quartet in A, Op. 41, 
No. 3, Assai Agitato. 

Two pianoforte records well above the average 
are a Io-in. d.-s. of Irene Scharrer and a 12-in. of 
Rachmaninov. Miss Scharrer plays a couple of 
Chopin pieces—the E minor Waltz and the fine 
F sharp minor Prelude ; Rachmaninov is heard in 
his own transcription of Kreisler’s Licbeslied, a 
All the 
above records are issued by H.M.V. 

In the Daily News of May 20, ‘K.,’ 
gramophone records, says he has received inquiries 
from correspondents anxious to know ‘ when we shall 
have some of Beethoven’s Sonatas on the discs.’ It 
has long since struck me as odd that these works 
should have been so neglected by gramophone 
companies. The only records of the kind known to 
me are of the /’rves/o from the Sonata in F, Op. to 


writing of 


| (William Murdoch, Columbia, and Lamond, H.M.V.), 


the first two movements of the A/oon/ight, and the 
Finale of the C major, Op. 2, No. 3 (Lamond, 
H.M.V.). Yet there must be thousands of pianoforte 
teachers and pupils who would welcome the 
opportunity of hearing records of performances by 


ll | players who are noted for their interpretation of the 


| Sonatas. Moreover, judging from the records 
| mentioned above, the results are likely to be above 
| the average, because of the clear and straightforward 
| character of the music save in a few of the latest 
Sonatas. Its familiarity is in its favour, too. When 
we know what we ought to be hearing, we can easily 
make good mentally any shortcomings in the 
reproduction. Here is a fine field, educative and 
popular, waiting to be worked. 

The concert of the Great Eastern Railway Musical Society 
at Queen’s Hall on April 29 had an excellent programme. 
The choir, formed of contingents from London, Cambridge, 
Ipswich, and Norwich, sang, among other things, Brahms’s 
Rhapsody, with Miss Dorothy Clark as solo contralto, and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Viking Song. The orchestra played the 
last movement of Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, the 
Sylvia Ballet Suite, and Finlandia. The hon. conductor 
of the Society is Col. W. Johnson Galloway. 
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Opera in London 
LHR TEMPEST AS MUSIC 
NICHOLAS G 


DRAMA 
THE ‘OLD VIC.’ 
For the first time for many a long year there was 
i British musical work inspired by Shakespeare 
brought forward at the ‘Old Vic.’ in April as part of 
the celebrations of the poet’s birthday. The work 
thus honoured was in every way worthy, for it was 
Nicholas Gatty’s music-drama based on 7h: 
Tempest. With the assistance of his skilful brother, 
Mr. R. Gatty, he has drawn up a special version of 
the play which makes a very good opera. The 
work, originally seen at the Surrey Theatre in 1920, 
s of great interest as being a contemporary contribu 
tion to Shakespearean literature. I discussed its merits 
I hope with justice—when it was produced. Those 
merits have not diminished in force in the interval, 
and there can be no question that it is a significant 
ontribution to Shakespearean opera in particular and 
British opera in general. It was very well done by 
the ‘Old Vic.’ Company, and I liked the presentation 
even better than | did that given further down the 
road two years ago. It was all very much more 
atmospheric; but then they understand the fairy 
spirit of Shakespeare thoroughly well in Waterloo 
Bridge Road, and the representations never fail to 
make history. The same with Shakespeare ‘ music’d.’ 
[here was charm in Miss Winifred Kennard’s 
Miranda, subtlety in Mr. Joseph Farrington’s 
Prospero, quaintness in Mr. Sumner Austin’s 
Caliban, and becoming lightness in Miss _ Lallie 
Knowles’s Ariel. All the other characters were well 
n the picture— Mr. Robert Curti Atkins who 
produced saw to that. And then the composer 
conducted, and the orchestra played well, so that the 
whole was a worthy and memorable production. 
F. E. B. 


ATTY’S WORK AT 


(HE BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 

As the Musical Times (in common with other 
musical journals) has been refused the facilities 
granted to the daily and weekly papers, we are unable 
to report the performances now being given at Covent 
Garden by the British National Opera Company. 
We are well aware that this fact will not disturb the 
Company in the least; a monthly journal can, of 
course, be of little direct assistance to the box-office. 
But there are other aspects than that of the box- 
office, and the musical press plays its part in some of 
them. After all, readers are all musicians, 
professional or amateur, and this very considerable 
body of instructed opinion is not without its influence 
on the general public. The power of the musical 
press is little, if any, the less valuable for being of a 
special and long-range kind, so to speak. Until the 
Covent Garden season began, this fact was recog 
nised by the directors of the Company, if we may 
judge from the shower of paragraphs they wished us 
to insert, and from the circular-letter they recently 
sent to the editors of the various musical journals 
thanking them for their help in furthering the 
nterests of the Company. Our usefulness, however, 
eased abruptly when the time came for the alloca- 
tion of seats for the press, when we were informed 
that the press list 
musical journals could not be added. 


its 


We might 


was already so long that the| 
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four seats for certain daily and weekly papers. 





If 
it can do this, we refuse to believe that it cannot 
spare one for each musical journal. 

It is true that hopes were held out to us that if we 
wished to report any special performance endeavours 
would be made to find a seat for us. But we decline 
to go, cap in hand, on the chance of being given a 
stray seat while a representative of the daily press 
spreads himself over four. ‘There is a principle at 
stake, and we intend to stand up for it. We wish the 
British National Opera Company all success, but so 
long as it refuses full recognition to the musical 
press, not a word about its activities will appear 
in our columns. 


London Concerts 


'HE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Prokofiev, with the first performance of his 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 3, in C, was the chief 


attraction on April 24. Those who came expecting 
‘Chout ’-like noises were disappointed—pleasantly or 
otherwise. Personally, I wished the work had given 
us more cacophony and less commonplace. We 
knew Prokofiev could be bizarre ; we know now that 
he can be banal for a good long stretch. We shall 
be able to ‘ place’ him when we see what he can do 
between these unsatisfactory extremes. A critic in 
the daily press likened the Concerto (on the whole, 
approvingly) to the slangy chatter of a group of 
young Flying Corps officers. Right; but everything 
in its place. Flying Corps back-chat would sound 
terribly inane to a hall-full of civilians, and its musical 
equivalent comes off no better. When you’ve heard 
it once you’ve grasped its slender all--the ‘old bean’ 
idiom in music speedily becomes the ‘has been.’ 
The Concerto was well received by the spectators. | 
say ‘spectators’ because it was obvious that much of 
the interest lay in the brilliant stunting of the 
composer at the pianoforte—lots of cross-handed 
chop-sticks up and down the keyboard, and other 
doings for the eye rather than forthe ear. After this 
brittle and matter-of-fact work, the a/hetic Symphony 

‘more than usually lachrymose by contrast, and 
with Mr. Coates leaving no pang unexpressed. 
Roger-Ducasse’s Orfice was almost over when I 
reached the hall. The little I heard seemed to call 
for the accompanying choregraphy implied in its 


| title, we/modrame lyrique. 


BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN ID 


The final concert of the season (May 8) gave us 


one of our rare chances of hearing the J/ssa 
Solemnis. There was some fine all-round singing by 
the choir—the Philharmonic—-sound work by the 


soloists (save in the ensembles, where the reedy and 
unduly passionate tone of the tenor stuck out), and the 
brilliant orchestral playing that could be counted on. 
If the total result of so much ability and hard work 


| was sometimes unsatisfactory the blame must be laid 


first on the composer and secondly on Mr. Coates. 
It is late in the day to complain that Beethoven gives 


|his singers too much work and too few chances 


have been satisfied with this explanation had we not | 
known that the Company is able to spare no less than | 


there are only about a dozen bars of unaccompanied 
singing in the Mass); but it is not too late to make 
the best of a bad job by toning down the orchestra 

especially the brass—-in some of the more over- 
scored passages. This Mr. Coates was unwilling or 
unable to do, with the result that occasionally when 
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the choir—especially the basses—was singing low 
we had to look in order to be sure it was singing at 
all. Lip-reading is a useful accomplishment, but we 
don’t want to have to fall back on it in the 
-oncert-room. The soloists were Dorothy Silk, 
Margaret Balfour, Sidney Pointer and Robert 
Radford. The choir improved as the evening went 
on. The high B flats in the Credo found some of 
the sopranos with less confidence than they showed 
n the ‘Choral’Symphony recently. Buta heat-wave, 
suddenly following a wintry week, is not helpful when 
singers embark on one of the most exacting of 
choral works. In attack and tone the choir was 
first-rate. There were subtleties, too, when the 
chances came. For example, in the Ayvze the 
tapering off from /orfes to mere wisps of sound from 
which soloists emerged showed fine control] 
Mr. Kennedy Scott was brought on at the close and 
deservedly acclaimed H.G 


QUEEN’s HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The last of the Queen’s Hall Symphony concerts 
ittracted alarge audience. The soloist was Lamond, 
who played Beethoven with his usual finish and 
authority. But the outstanding event of the afternoon 
was the exceedingly fine playing of the Rachmaninoy 
Symphony by the orchestra, under the guidance of 
Sir Henry Wood. Discipline and enthusiasm are 
expected as a matter of course from an organization 
trained by Sir Henry. But this particular performance 
showed also a perfection of detail and of balance that 
raised it above the average-—high as that is. Such 
playing as this compares very favourably with that of 
the best foreign orchestras. It is certain that neither 
Paris nor Rome can surpass such an achievement. 
A Bach Suite arranged by Sir Henry was also 
well given, but 77// u/enspiege/ at the close of the 


programme found the players apparently a trifle 
tired. B.V. 


ANOTHER NEW QUARTET 


It has been raining string quartets lately ; and 
though the showers have been brief, their frequency 
has afforded us a good deal of pleasure. An organiza- 
tion new to us, the Copenhagen String Quartet, 


announced three concerts, two of which have been | 


heard at the time of writing. Its members are Gunna 
Breuning, Gerhard Rafn, Ella Faber, and Paulus 
Bache, the ladies playing first violin and_ viola. 
Can nationality be deduced from the playing of a 
quartet? Certainly it might safely be said, without 


knowing the names of these players, or even seeing | 


them, that they come from a northern latitude. 
Though they play excellently together, their tone is 
consistently a little hard, and their expression is not 
very warm or subtle. Also, they do not joke with 
ease. They came nearest to doing so in the Scherzo 
of Borodin in LD: but in his rather sentimental 
Votturno, the mood, gracefully reflective as they 
made it, was too sober. They have given us plenty 
of good, steady playing (at its best in things like 
Brahms’s Op. 67); but when they performed, for the 
first time here, the Op. 41 of their compatriot Carl 
Nielsen, the steadiness became stodginess. 
chiefly the composer’s fault. His score needs 
freshening up, and pruning of the counterpoint for 
counterpoint’s sake that is entangled in it. The 
nspiration is never of the first quality, but the work 
would be more acceptable if it were cut. The 
Copenhagen players gave it zealous attention, and 


It was| 


showed quite a lot of musicianly qualities. If 
versatility is not among them, they still have enough 
of the other chamber music virtues to make their 
playing very agreeable A 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC PLAYERS 

The Chamber Music Players’ concert at 
Wigmore Hall was quite as _ excellent as _ its 
predecessors in spite of the fact that one of the 
combination was new to the work, Mr. Arnold Trowell 
taking the place of Mr. Felix Salmond, now in 
America. The special feature of the concert was a 
performance of Bach’s Chaconne on the viola. As an 
experiment it was most interesting, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that Mr. Lionel Tertis played it in 
masterly fashion. But it is curious what differences 
the transposition of a fifth can make. We missed 
often the crystal-like brilliance of the E string, but we 
missed even more the colour-range of the violin. 
There is far greater variety of tone between the 
G and the E string of the fiddle than between the 
C and A of the viola. Chords which sound bright 
and full on the violin sounded on the viola almost as 
if the instrument had been played con sordino 
Certain variations gained in the main, and suggested 
a mellowness the violin could not have reproduced 
But on the whole these experiments should not be 
encouraged—unless the ‘ perpetrator’ be Lionel Tertis, 
for with him the attempt is sure to be made in a style 
that is in itself of very exceptional interest. B. V. 


MASTER. WEISBORI? 


The violin recital of Master Weisbord at Steinway) 
Hall was remarkable mainly as a demonstration 
of the limitations of juveniles. Master Weisbord’s 
technique is as efficient as it can be. There is 
apparently nothing too difficult, too arduous for 
him. Every trick of bowing, every test of left-hand 
technique was overcome with the greatest ease. And 
yet the performance left us wondering chiefly that 
nature should be so prodigal of material gifts without 
endowing her Benjamins also with the power to use 
them to the best purpose. Master Weisbord sang 
his melodies as well as can be expected from one 
whose z7éra/o is not excessive and whose intonation 
is generally good. But he never gave the slightest 
hint of choice or control or discrimination. He 
appeared to use lyrical phrases as he used the runs, 
scales, and arpeggios of the brilliant pieces de sa/on 
as means to show off his very considerable dexterity 
and rare aptitude for the instrument. Of course 
insight and intelligence must in time develop, but in 
the meanwhile would it not be wiser to train the boy 


| instead of exhibiting him, and endow him with the 
|sound general education that alone can promise a 


wider outlook and a comprehensive grasp of musical 
art : DY. 


ANOTHER BAX SONATA 


The revised version of Arnold Bax’s second Violin 
Sonata was given its first performance on April 25, 
at Wigmore Hall, by Miss Bessie Rawlins and the 
composer. Its second movement bears the title 
The Grey Dancer tn the Twilight, but grey might be 
taken to indicate the mood of the entire work. It 
was written in 1915, and is avowedly influenced by the 
events of that year. The form is cyclic, and the 
pervading theme is one that occurs in November 
Il oeds. The dance. with its faint suggestion of the 
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macabre, and a somewhat acid underlying emotion, 
is poetically the key to the content of the entire] 
work. Although romantically lyrical in character, 
and eminently musical in conception, it conveys an | 
impression of subjective emotion, the basis of which | 
would not be accurately described as romantic. We} 
realise that the music was deeply felt at the time it 
was written, that it was, as the French say, wvécw. | 
Probably for this reason it is somewhat less 
accessible than Bax’s other Sonata, and may not| 
attain to the popularity, though the more| 
important of the two. The shortness of the final! 
Allegro, and the length of the preceding Interlude, | 
seem a little disproportionate, but we can _ well] 
understand the composer’s reluctance to interrupt | 
the flow of meditation in the latter. The work was | 


same 


finely played, Miss Rawlins showing an intimate 
comprehension of its purport. The programme | 
concluded with the Debussy Sonata E.E. | 


HUNGARIAN ARTET 


Scarcely had the Léner left when another 
quartet, officially styled the Hungarian, and led by} 
Emeric Waldbauer, arrived in our midst. - It 
difficult to avoid comparisons, but it may be said 
without indiscretion that this party need not fear 
them. Ithasearned many golden opinions abroad, and 
when it appeared at the London Chamber Concert | 
Society’s meeting at the Grafton Galleries on May 9, | 
had no difficulty in proving that the reports which | 
had preceded its coming were well founded 


Ql 


us 


1s | 





Its | 
outlook is evidently more modern than that of the| 
Léner, for, whereas the latter was content to put 
forward Dohnanyi as a representative of its country, 
this quartet made its first appearance in a work by 
Bart6k, of which it gave the first London performance. | 
This is his second String Quartet, Op. 17, a work] 
that appears to be influenced by the composer’s known 
fondness for the music of the Hungarian countryside. } 
The work is individual rather than national. It might 
even be said that in this composition Barték leaves 
the nationalism of earlier compositions behind | 
him. But if he has_ changed his_ outlook, | 
it does not necessarily imply that he has changed 
his affections, and the middle movement in 
particular reminds us that he loves the peasantry. 
The first and third sections are less easy to grasp at | 
a single hearing, partly because the recurrence of 
certain themes appears to be governed by formal 
considerations which do not become evident before 
the end of the movements. But this is healthy, rich | 
music, of neo-romantic tendency, by a composer | 
who, whatever else we may think of him, certainly 
knows what he is doing. There is concentrated 
purpose in it. It has even been compared with the| 


posthumous Beethoven Quartets But in spite of 
thts concentration it ts free from the deliberate 
ingenuity of so mut h contemporary music, It was 
beautifully played, every point being made to stand 
out with the requisite character. At the same 
concert M. Max Karolik sang a group of songs, 
and Mr. Leonard Borwick, after playing some} 
Chopin, joined the Quartet in Brahms’s, Op. 25 
E.E 


| 
' 


Mr. Webster Millar, whose absence from Covent | 
Garden is much regretted, gave a recital on May 2 at 
Eolian Hall. He began with a group of English 
songs, and sang with much variety of expression, 


WEBSTER MILLAR 





making his chief hits with George Butterworth’s 
Js my team ploughing? and Arnold Bax’s Youth. 
He showed that his devotion to opera had not 
impaired his skill as a singer of song. He also made 
a great effect in three French songs, of which Georges 
Hiie’s Jat pleuré en réve is the most familiar, and 
Charles Keoechlin’s St te fe veux was the most 
characteristic and the most artistically sung. Mr 
Millar then sang the Serenade from the Fair Matd 07 
rth, in which he made one of his greatest 
successes on the stage, the charming little Aria from 
Gianni Schicchi of Puccini, and the love song from 
Cornelius’s Barber of Bagdad, in all of which he was 
very much applauded. The concert ended with a 


group of German songs A. K 
BATTISTINI 
The baritone Mattia Battistini came back to 


London (Queen’s Hall, May 3) after a long absence, 
and we heard the true ée/ canto. Varied applications 
of this term have too much obscured its significance. 
The teachings of Rubini and Porpora, the dignity 
and poise of the old Italian school of singing, have 
given ground to more careless methods. The voice 
nowadays is exploited fora transient success, although 
nature exacts her toll for this misuse. Voices become 
‘ veiled ’—first sign of disaster—and gradually fade 
while they ought still to be at the zenith. Training 
is too hurried. Singers are launched before their 
tones are moulded and strengthened enough to bear 
control, which should be 


the strain, and breath 
absolutely automatic, is influenced by a _ heart 
palpitating with nervousness. The old Italians 


studied for seven or eight years, whereas our singers 
are launched after only two or three. Such thoughts 


| cross the mind when we hear Battistini, at sixty-five, 


singing as he does. 

He will no doubt preserve his voice to his dying 
Shut your eyes, and his tones might be the 
Sixty-five, and probably the 
After ninety minutes of 


day. 
tones of eternal youth. 
first lyric baritone alive! 
singing his voice was still fresh-—indeed, he 
was better when he had fairly ‘settled down.’ He 
brought home to us how the voice is a ‘stringed’ so 
much more than a ‘wind’ instrument—his basic 
tones were comparable only to the /ega/o of violin or 
[here was no suspicion of a ‘glottis stroke,’ 
He made singing 


as 
‘ 


cello. 
and no exaggerated mouthing. 
look easy as well as sound easy. His attitude, 
unassuming and upright, was characteristic of his 
art. His only expression, beyond facia! play, was 
an occasional opening and shutting of one hand. 
The ornaments, airily nonchalant, were perfectly 
subservient to the true line of song, and not in the 
least ‘displayed.’ Perfect mastery of the ‘ spinning 
tone nowadays so seldom heard was proved in his 
marvellous mezza di voce at the end of a little song 
of Tosti’s and also in two old Italian arias (Carissimi 
and Paisiello). Deliciously ironical was his ‘ Quand’ 
ero Paggio’ (Fa/sfaf/) and ‘ Non pit andrai’ (Figaro). 

In the art of opening and shutting of tones when 
once focally placed Battistini must be considered 
unrivalled. His extreme lower notes are—as with 
the majority of lyric baritones, approximating as 
they do to tenors—more or less negligible. In the 
middle and higher realms he is the true baritone so 
beloved by Verdi. His /ag/iacci Prologue was the 
Prologue of Victor Maurel, not clown-like, but 
gentlemanly. Not for long shall we forget the 
glorious floating tones, full of quiet emotion, of 

(Continued on page 418 
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‘Un nido di memorie,’ or the broader lines of the 
invocation later on. He put new life into hackneyed 
music, and we longed for all the baritones who 
plough their way eternally through these pages to 
hear this veteran. For very shame they would never 
H. J. K. 


nucd from 


again touch them 


PITTA RUFFO 

litta Rutto, who followed Battistini at Queen’s 
Hall (May 5) is a of quite different type. 
From the depth of a colossal chest he poured out 
tone with cheerful a/ For the most part he 
was astonishingly effective ina flamboyant style; but 
he had some very indifferent moments, musically, 
and cannot be said to have been ever inspired. Of 
course it is difficult to rise to the promise of the new 
sonorous advertising lo be heralded as ‘the world’s 
greatest operatic baritone’ is a handicap. After 
that, comparisons are inevitable, and the claims for 
Signor Ruffo can, then, hardly be allowed. 

He may have been affected by the extreme 
boisterousness of his audience, and perhaps did not 
know of the of behaviour expected on our 
concert-platforms ; anyway, he played into the hands 


singer 


wudton., 


sort 


of his noisy admirers in a way rather below our 
standard for a great artist, and carried on as 
though in full operatic trappings, innocent of 


repose. His exaggerations were least 
‘Largo al Factotum,’ from Rossini’s 


restraint and 
out of place ir 


Barber, where the appeal must be theatrical 
for the voice is wonderful, the high notes com 


manding, and he careered through the difficulties of 


the old music with the utmost ease. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine it better sung. In the bluff 
bravura style he is eminent, and also a few 


contemplative moments were sung with beauty of 


tone, 
But it seemed characteristic that his two chief 
songs were a drinking song and a éuff air. Either 


Signor Ruffo is not so much a masterof variety as he 


might be, or else he did not give us of his best. The 
quality of the voice is bass-baritone. We did not 
find its lack of the lyric baritone’s /ega/o quite com- 


pensated for by its various exceptional powers. Miss 
Yvonne d’Arle assisted at this concert. m. J. KR. 


KACHMANINO\ 


lt was clear that the bulk of those who filled 
Queen’s Hall at Rachmaninov’s first recital on 
May 6 came to see the composer of a certain 


Prelude rather than to hear a pianist of unusual 
excellence. We felt that Mozart’s Sonata in 
Beethoven’s in E (Op, a Chopin group, and 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Hondo Capricciose were 


of 


go), 


A, | 


mere preliminaries. The real business the 
afternoon, we knew, was to come at the end. 
And it was so. A batch of pieces in which the 
pianist figured as composer (a jolly Polka and the 
Preludes in G flat and B flat) and transcriber | 
Kreisler’s Lichestivd roused the assembled | 
suburbians for the supplementary recital without 
which no occasion of the kind is complete. 
Rachmaninov knew what was coming, if his 
depressed air was any guide. He had hardly 


sunk on to the piano-stool when cries of ‘C sharp} 


minor were fired at him, and he got to work with 
it at once, not even making a fresh start when the 


mob broke in on the opening notes with applause. | conducted. 





may be guessed.) We have heard the Prelude 
mauled so often that it was good to hear it played. 
Rachmaninov got up a tremendous pace in_ the 
middle section, and played the recapitulation of 
the opening rather faster than we are accustomed 
to hear it. More enthusiasm followed, and he 
continued playing and his admirers went on making 
noises till the attendants applied the closure by 
switching off the lights and shutting the pianoforte. 
It would be a great treat to hear this fine and 
singularly unassuming pianist in a small hall from 
which all Prelude-maniacs had been barred. 

He gave a second recital on May 20, when Queen’s 


Hall was again crowded. They got that Prelude 
again H. G, 
JOSEPH HISLOP 
Mr. Joseph Hislop, tenor, was welcomed back 


with uncommon warmth at the Queen’s Hall concert 
on May 7. He isa British singer who can vie with 
the best Italian singers of to-day. The voice is of 
rare beauty, and ought to glow with still more 
intensity as experience comes. His restraint allows 
of just emphasis at vital moments in the true 
traditional manner. 

He has been thought of mostly as a lyric tenor, 
but his voice has broadened to include a good deal of 
the heroic “mére. At this point Mr. Hislop will find 
thoughtful care advisable, for an operatic singer can 
rarely succeed in both styles. At present his 
physique seems not enough formed to allow him to 
make experiments. At bottom he is a lyric singer, 
and we feel that concentration on his naturally 
delightful dulcet quality is the best thing. Nearly 
every singer can go on making larger and larger 
noises ; only a great artist can control and make 
beautiful the light voice. Give us more of the 
Bonci-Battistini sort of singing ! 

Mr. Hislop was not at his best in the martial 
recitative before Ce/este Aida, but in the aria itself 
he sang with full, compressed tone, and made 
judicious use of the f/ar ai His top B flats 
were quite commanding. Mr. Hislop’s manner is 


T'0CE. 


agreeable and unassuming. The audience was 
delighted with him. ‘The programme was of 


Sir Henry Wood con- 


H. J. K. 


popular operatic excerpts. 
ducted the orchestra 


rHE NOVELLO CHOIR 


Seventy strong, these enterprising singers were 
heard to great advantage at the Bishopsgate Institute 
on May 9, when they sang Bantock’s choral suite, 
A Pageant of Human Life, Elgar’s Evening Scene, 
Vaughan Williams’s /uvs¢ as the tide was flowing, 
Balfour Gardiner’s Ax old song resung, Holst’s / 
sowed thi seeds of loz ¥ and The SONY of the Bla ksmith, 
Pointer’s Lament and Gather ye rosebuds, and a 
couple of Parry Motets. Especially well done were 
the Bantock and Holst works. The trebles and 
altos were excellent in Geoffrey Shaw’s three Pan 
hymns. Anne Thursfield delighted everybody with 
three groups of songs, ranging from Giles Earle 
1615) to Cyril Scott, Bax, and other writers of 
to-day, including Arthur Bliss, whose brilliant 7we 
Nursery Rhymes for voice and clarinet (Mr. Charles 
Draper) brought down the house. Miss Marguerite 
Swale was at the pianoforte and Mr. Harold Brooke 
H. G. 
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MISCHA-LEON—HUGO WOLF RECITAI | 
| 


A glance at the many empty seats at Wigmore} 
Hall on May 13 must have convinced M. Léon that| 
the British public is not yet inclined to swallow a| 
whole programme of Wolf. The fact that Elena} 
Gerhardt is able to fill Queen’s Hall with a one-| 
composer recital affords no standard of comparison, 
because she is a consummate artist from whom one | 
would take almost anything, whereas M. Léon (press | 
notices to the contrary) is still an aspiring talent. | 
As a matter of fact it is doubtful whether people in | 
this country will ever really want two hours’ Wolf from | 
anyone, and, if they do, England will be Merrie 
England no more. Often during the recital one could 
not help thinking that this minor composer’s 
psychological powers and talent for musical scansion 
have been grossly overrated; to mention him in 
the same breath with Schubert as a Lieder composer 
,—well, not sacrilegious (for respect for the great 
masters of the past is no longer encouraged), but at | 
any rate eccentric. One quite understands why Wolf | 
is the favourite Sunday evening composer of many 
competent pianists and sight-readers. You just flog 
the accompaniments, give a sketch of the voice part 
et voila un homme! But Schubert—he must be suzg. 

M. Léon was not in particularly good voice, though | 
his enunciation (but not his pronunciation) and 
flexibility of facial expression left little to be desired. 
The audience enjoyed hugely his performance of the | 
delightful Mausfallspriichlein, and no doubt sighed for 
some more songs of this kind in place of the dour 
padding of A//es endet was entstehet (no ordinary | 


is 


philosopher wrote this poem!) and the dismal | 
commonplace and lack of humour of .Wimmersatte 
Liebe. 

THE VATICAN CHOIR 


\t the Albert Hall, on May 13 and 20, a body of 
about seventy singers drawn from St. Peter of the 
Vatican, St. Mary Major, St. John Lateran, and the 
Sistine Chapel, gave a concert of ecclesiastical 
music by Palestrina, Vittoria, &c. Before a down- 
right opinion is given on their performance a few 
questions may be asked and answered: Is there a 
generally accepted standard of vocal tone? Yes. | 
Does the standard apply to choral as well as to solo} 
singing ? Surely. In passing from f//ano to forte 
ought sopranos and altos to make a change of tone 
corresponding roughly to the difference between the | 
flute and the corno /ng/ese? No. Is it good singing to 
make the change from one register to another so} 
aringly obvious that the effect is that of one singer | 


gl 


leaving off and another with a totally different type 


of voice carrying on? No. 
If these answers are right, then the singing 
of the Vatican Choir is bad. It is all very 


well for us English to play the courteous host, and 
make hedging remarks about differences of ideals 
and temperament. On these heads there is room for 
abundance of yive-and-take, but in regard to certain 
fundamentals in singing there is no difference between | 
Italy and England. Do the best Italian-trained 
solo singers commit any of the faults mentioned | 


Would any Italian operatic chorus of | 


above? 


female trebles and altos be allowed to rasp and} 


screech as did the boy trebles and altos at the} 
Albert Hall? If so, we should be surprised. The| 


our friends on the Continent to realise that 


| sion 


explanation probably lies in the apparent inability oT 


Boys’ voices require training, but these Vatican 
youngsters had evidently had littl—if any. They 
were harmless enough in the soft passages, but when 


power was required the quality was _ painfully 
shrill. All the choir—save the basses—sang in 
this penetrating way, and (let it be said again 
this is bad singing, whether we hear it in a 


village church or in the Vatican. In the matter of 
interpretation, Monsignore Raffaele Casimiri and his 
singers are entitled to their own views. Here taste 
and temperament come in, and criticism goes out. 
All that can be said is that gusty changes from 
pp to ff, sudden ff’s at points where neither text 
nor music seem to call for them, an almost entire 
absence of any degree of power between the extremes 
of soft and loud, and the trick of ending most works 
with & long-held whisper, do not appeal to us when 
applied to the Palestrina school. Nor is this type 
of music helped by a lack of clearness in such 
comparatively few rapid divisions as occur, or by 
ill-balanced parts. The splendid basses, for example, 
frequently swamped the rest of the choir. The large 
audience listened with growing rapture, and was soon 


encoring everything. Nevertheless, if those who 


| attended their parish church on the following Sunday 


had heard young Londoners make such noises as did 
these young Romans, they would have said that the 
choirmaster should be sacked and the boys smacked. 
And they would have been right. H. G 


GERHARD! 

he two recitals which Madame Elena Gerhard: 
devoted to Brahms on May 11, and Hugo Wolf on 
May 18, were interesting as demonstrating at once the 
great qualities of the tradition she represents—and its 


ELENA 


limitations. The Brahms programme could scarcely 
have been better. His songs do not suffer from 


being presented with classic uniformity of method. 
So long as they are given the traditional /ngkeit, 
their own plastic beauty is sufficient, and interpreta 
tion in the modern sense is scarcely required. But 
Brahms was a classical and Hugo Wolf a modern 
song-writer. ‘Though a thorough German, the latter’s 
close scrutiny of the poems he set to music, and his 
careful choice of them, bring him almost into a 
certain affinity with the French, in whom these 
scruples result from age-long literary taste and 
associations. Such songs demand equal scruples 
in the singer, and uniformity of sentimental expres 
does not meet the requirements. Madame 
Gerhardt sang Wolf with the same uniformity as 
she had sung Brahms, whereas a singer more 
familiar with modern feeling on the subject of sony 


| would have given proof of some emotional versatility. 


not to speak of a greater intellectual penetration. 
At both recitals Madame Gerhardt had the advantage 
of the beautiful accompanying of Miss Paula Hegner. 
In the Wolf songs it was quite remarkable, for it 
caught certain inflections of meaning which were 
passed over by the singer. E. E. 


MEGAN FOSTER 


A song recital by Miss Megan Foster is one of the 
events—alas, that they should be so few !—that the 
critic anticipates with something approaching glee, 
for he knows that, though succumbing to the charn 
of her personality for the time being, there will be no 
occasion for diplomatic equivocation when the time 
comes for him to put his impressions on paper. 


children’s voices need not be shrill, even ina forte. | Pleasurable expectations were fully realised at her 
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ast appearance at A£olian Hall on Mendeg | hemn the guiding spirit of the Society during 
-vening, May 15, when her programme had, as usual, | twenty-three of the twenty-five years of its existence. 
been chosen with a perception of music’s first| Taking charge at a moment when it was in danger of 
function—to make the hearer happy. Adept at} failing at its birth, he made it strong and efficient, 
turning the light and plaintive songs she had chosen | piloted it safely through the difficulties of the war 
from British and French sources of the 18th| period, and now hands it over, securely established, 
entury, she showed that she can also, on occasion,| with a fine record of artistic achievement, and so 
assume a more tragic mask, as in a number from | strong in members that a waiting-list 1s necessary. 
Wanon. Discrimination again marked the choice of | From a recently-published history of the Society we 
1 group from contemporary British composers. | learn that the long list of works performed includes 
[There is no need to-day to stress the technical! Bach’s A/agnificat, Berlioz’s Faust, Walford Davies’s 
excellences of her method of vocal production, | Everyman (twice), Caractacus, King Olaf (twice), 
incommon though they are in an age which seeks| Gerontius (twice), 7he Messiah (nine times), /svaed in 
short-cuts to oral expression, but we are truly| Aevfi (twice), Hiawatha, A Tale of Old Japan, 
grateful to a singer who pronounces each syllable} Parry’s Pied Piper and Judith, and many smaller 
listinctly, no matter what language she uses. | works, besides symphonic and other orchestral 
Mr. Ivor Foster assisted his accomplished ddughter| compositions. The Society had much help from 





in duets, and offered on his own behalf the Vaughan | Gervase Elwes, who was president from 
Williams Songs of Travel. Mr. S. Liddle was a | 1914-21 He appeared as soloist on_ several 
sympathetic accompanist. H. F. | occasions—his singing of the title-réle in Gerontius 


with the Society in December, 1920, was his last 
| 
| performance of the part before setting out on the 
7m —— — jy | American tour from which he was never to return. 
“ wouls ondhoniy. + batect pass o—_ = akon The presentation alluded to above took place at 
echnical virtues of Mischa Elman’s violin playing, Northampton Town Hall on May 5, when amid 
though easier and more profitable for the initiated ieeamatnedl . eiiien ail al elias te 
to observe them at first hand for themselves ee te ee eee 
: " . —r~ - >| Mayor handed to Mr. King a cheque for £220 anda 
behind and directing them all, is that rare quality of | beautiful silver casket containing a scroll on which 
, lity ] . . a 5 é s as é was 
iniversality, eloquence—call it what one may . - 
— : . 7 {were inscribed the names of the four hundred and 
which casts a spell, instant and profound, even on Sian wntenesiinens 
. . | Ss S¢ ) Ss. 
the lay listener. When Elman plays a mastorprece | This Se a a oe ee ee a 
like the Beethoven C » as he did at O , app) ‘ é ut) 
a a on oe ti. fins an, We happen to know some 
= _ 36 eat . | Mr. RS é Ss. Se Ne e 2 , 
: yn May it is 2 ve Vv ) eee: : . : 
aan On May 57—-8 as © Me very a & — thing of the rest—of his work as organist, choir- 
were pronouncing © Cocres of ineHable Gnality. The master, recitalist, adjudicator, lecturer, all-round 
human medium goes altogether into solution. And|, “",~” < : = nage 2 Am 
nef z se : salle teacher, &c.—always up to his eyes in work, yet 
this is the more gratifying in that when he first came ever ready to find time for lending a hand in ‘all 
umong us, at the age of sixteen, to play, if we ’ pry ; Bc ie 
" te ht the nieienal G : sorts of local musical doings, from taking the chair 
a Se so anne Eeernne ak a meeting to joining with his viola in a chamber 
lozen years ago and more, he was regarded with the aie atu tn thm telter oe enamel os te 
be « ° d 
reserve that sad experience has taught the wary critic beginning of this article Mr Cates cand : When 
to maintain towards ‘ prodigies.’ They are prone to people say that England has no musical life I think 
wilt like the hot-house flower. Elman has thriven. | o¢ Mr. Toms.’ Exactly ‘ena shen ee of sive 
; : : mal Mr. Toms. exactly ; ¢ yh ’ 
The other Concertos of the evening—by Bach (in E) honour where honour is due, we shall think a 
. -4 > : 
and Tchaikovsky—were read, as it seemed, with the al , in ss ; f th 
emia 1 a : 7 great deal more than we do at present of the 
same omniscience and played with the same enthusiastic general practitioners of music—the 
an” g ae H " rr ng ~oorggteng p~ loms’s, the King’s, and their fellows scattered about 
ase 1e ueen Ss a rchestra rose Oo 1e . , . 
el Sa lo ler Sir H » Wood’ the provinces. Without them there would indeed be 
— a S| a oS ey lee ciel Bie though ‘stars’ and ‘ international 
lirection, so that artistic unity was never in peril. 


H. F 


MISCHA ELMAN 


celebrities’ toured in battalions 


CARNEGIE TRUST 
Che musical publication scheme of the Carnegie 
, Uni <ingdom Trust has reached its six /ez 
In our May issue appeared a letter from Mr. nited Kings ot Res senched ie Sam yore, 
‘ . , : ‘ pay bei and the works selected for publication now number 
H. C. Colles, entitled, ‘A Great Musician,’ wherein, : 
: a thirty-one. In their report for the year 1922 the 
after paying a tribute to Mr. John R. Toms, of | ‘: , 
; | adjudicators state that though on the whole the 


NORTHAMPTON MUSICAL SOCIETY 
PRESENTATION TO MR. C. J. KING 





We ington, Somerset, the writer said : quality of the works submitted (numbering in all 
I do not know whether there wry ces such forty-three) is not so high as in some previous years, 
musicians in the country parts of England. | they are confident that the five compositions selected 
have never met another Mr. Toms, but I hope for the major award of publication will uphold the 
that he is not so unique as he seems to me to be, high standard which has been set by previous 
for of such is the kingdom of Music.’ adjudicators. They express regret, however, that 


Well, we know of several provincial musicians| they have not been able to include in their recom- 
worthy of mention in this connection, though none| mendations any purely orchestral works, 
of them have attained to the great age of Mr. Toms.| The following is a list of the works selected for 
Among them is Charles J. King, of Northampton, | publication, with the adjudicators’ remarks : 


one of whose fields of activity was recalled to us by York BowEn.—String Quartet in D minor. A 
an account of a presentation made to him on the well-written, wt I and effective piece of 
occasion of his retirement from the conductorship music in three movements, presenting no undue 
of the Northampton Musical Society. Mr. King has difficulty. 
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Gatry.—Prince Ferelon, or The 
A musical extravaganza 
charming little opera of 
moderate length. The libretto is amusing 
and original. The music, though full of 
beauty and character, is light and not abstruse, 
and is likely to appeal to a wide circle of 
music-lovers, 

Morris.—Fantasy for string quartet. A 
beautiful and poetic composition, simple in 
character and deep in feeling. It is quite 
short, and should find a frequent place in 
the programmes of quartet concerts between 


Nicuornas C, 
Princess's Suitors. 
in one Act. A 


two works on a larger scale. 

Cyrit. B. RoorHam.—Srown Earth, for chorus, 
semi-chorus, and orchestra, A short choral 
setting of a beautiful poem, well-written both 
for voices and for orchestra; melodious and 
sincere in expression. 

Wuite.—Zhe Nymph’s complaint for th 
Death of her Fawn. For oboe (or violin) 
viola, and pianoforte. A musical portrayal 
of Andrew Marvell’s poem, full of fancy, 
occasionally perhaps somewhat far-fetched, 
but genuinely poetical in conception. 


FELIX 


An additional award of MS. copies of score and 
parts is made in the case of one work : 
(Juintet for 


Rupert O. Erieracu.—Rhapsody 


flute, cor Anglais (oboe), violin, viola, 
violoncello. 
The last date for submitting works for the 


adjudication of 1923 is December 21. Composers | 
are advised, before entering their works, to obtain | 
full particulars from the Secretary, East Port, 
Dunfermline, in order that they may not submit 
compositions which are excluded by the terms of 
the scheme. 


GRESHAM MUSIC LECTURES 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s Gresham Lectures, delivered 
on May 3 to 5, included two devoted to Arne, a 
repetition of the lecture on Shadwell’s operatic 
version of 7he Tempest (repeated by special request), 





and a very interesting one on a novel subject, | 
‘The Development of the Violin Solo.’ The Arne| 
lectures gave the Professor an opportunity for| 


calling attention to the terribly mutilated state of | 
Rule, Britannia, as it is generally rendered. Not| 
only are there many alterations in the melody and | 
words, but also in the harmony. What in Arne’s | 
original is particularly strong, is in many cases 
altered into a_ wretched sentimentalism. The 
audience was invited to sing the chorus correctly | 

after explanat'‘on—and responded admirably 

In ‘The Development of the Violin » | 
Sir Frederick showed how the leadership of | 
the orchestra was wrested from the old cornet. | 
Although not at, first looked upon as a_ solo} 
instrument, in 1620 a certain Beagio Marini, | 
born at Brescia, wrote and published the first | 
violin solo ever written. This was called | 
‘Romanesca, per Violino Solo, e Basso (se piact)’| 

that is, the bass was ad /. In this solo we meet 
with the trill for the first time in violin music. Once 
a beginning was made, the idea was quickly 
followed up. The ‘Romanesca,’ together with solos 
by Farina Meruka, Walther, and Matteis, were 
admirably played by Mr. Jeffrey Pulver. The 





Solo,’ 


consideration of this subject is to be continued in 





The lectures were largely attended. 


future lectures. 


BYRDE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 

A selection of sacred Motets and Anthems, witl 
the above title, is being prepared under the editor 
ship of Sir Frederick Bridge. During the past 
session Sir Frederick has lectured at the University 


of London on the great collection of sacred 
| Motets edited by Sir William Leighton in 1614. 
There are over fifty of these interesting com 


positions by men of the first rank, including Byrde 
(five compositions), Gibbons, Dowland, Dr. Bull, 
Coperario, Wilbye, Ford, Warde, Pilkington, and 
Ferrabosco. Many of these composers are not 
known by sacred specimens, and this volume wil! 
be a useful collection of special interest as regards 
Byrde, whose tercentenary is to be celebrated next 
year. They are for four and five voices. and of 
course may be sung unaccompanied. 


RECEPTION TO M. RACHMANINOY 


The Music Club gave a reception on Wednesday, 
May 17, at the Grafton Galleries, to M. Rachmaninov, 
which was very largely attended. At his own request 
the programme of music performed consisted entirely 
of works of living British composers 


* Sally i Alley’ ) 
‘ Sally - — Alley Frank Bridge 
Cherry Ripe j 
The Philharmonic String (Juartet 
John Ivrelana 


Pianoforte Solos ila ; 
(a) *‘ Chelsea Reach’ 
(4) *‘ Soho Forenoons’ 
(c) * Ragamuffin ’ 
Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones 
(a) Slow Movement from first Violin Sonata Goossex 
(4) 99 9 99 > Arnold Baa 
Miss Bessie Rawlins and Miss Harriet Cohen 
‘Sea Fever’ ... a John Srelana 
| ‘Saw you but a white lily grow’ Deliu 
*Two Songs of Travel’ Vaughan William: 
} * Pleading’ : one ... Elgar 


é 


, 


ong *The Wake Feast’ in Hamilton Harti 
‘When we were children’ Hamilton Hart; 
* Ever your beauty’ = Holbroi 
* Stranger’s Song’ = Balfour Gardin 
Mr. Herbert Heyner 
(Accompanist—Mr. Berkeley Mason) 
Slow Movement of Suite for Viola Bb. J. Dale 


Mr. Lionel Tertis and the Composer 
Finale from String Quartet ; Eth 
The Philharmonic String (Quartes 


Sm 


M. Rachmaninov at the close expressed himself 
to have been extremely interested in the whole pro 
gramme, but was fain to confess that he found some 
of the music too advanced for his taste. At the 
same time he said that he left the room with a 
higher opinion of contemporary music than he had hac 
when he entered it. Over three hundred guests were 
present, including Lord and Lady Swaythling, the 
Countess of Kimberley, Lady Mond, Mr. and Mrs 
Emile Mond, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Leon M. Lion 
and Mr. Mestrovecz. Among the musicians were 
Sir Landon and Lady Ronald, Mr. Arnold Bax 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Craxton, Mr. John Ireland 
Mr. Julius Harrison, M. Moiseiwitsch and Miss 
Daisy Kennedy, Mr. Augustus Milner, Miss Dorothy 
Moulton, Mr. Fraser Gange and Miss Amy Evans, 
Mr.and Mrs. Albert Sammons, Dr. Vaughan Williams 
Miss Anne Thursfield, Mr. Graham Petrie, and M: 
H. Waldo Warner. 

Mr. Erich Korngold and Dr. Egon Wellecz were 
among the foreign visitors. They had before this 
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occasion heard very little modern British music, and 
they expressed their pleasure and surprise at its 
excellence as illustrated by the programme. It may 





name of Erich Korngold appeared on an English 
programme for the first time at one of the musical 
evenings of the Music Club before the war, at the 


ye interesting to put on record the fact that the! time when he was a prodigy boy composer. a K 
Church and Organ Music 
THE ORGAN IN JOHANNESBURG TOWN HALL 
Owing to the fact that this instrument wasjon the Choir, giving ‘Orchestral only’ on_ that 


ompleted and opened during the progress of the 
war, it has not received the notice that it would 
no doubt have attracted at another time. Some 
particulars of it may be of interest to readers of 
this paper, especially as the present writer is _ well- 
acquainted with it, both from the constructional 
stand-point and from that of the player. 

Built by Messrs. Norman & Beard in 1914, it is 
»y nO means one of the giants of the organ world, 
ts ninety-seven speaking stops being a mere handful 
against some American monstrosities of which we 
have heard ; but there are very few duplications even 
of name, and tonally there are none at all, so that 
each stop means something characteristic It is 
distinguished among other large organs by the use 
of what are now known as ‘floating’ manual depart 
ments, a feature which, in part at least, is being 
adopted in some more recent schemes. There 
are the usual four manual claviers, controlling the 
usual departments of Choir, Great, Swell, and Solo ; 
there are also two other complete departments, 
known as ‘ Bombarde’ and ‘ Orchestral,’ which may 
be played from any of the four claviers by touching 
the appropriate rocking tablet placed in the key 
There is a choice of tablets, for instance, 





ambs. 





clavier or ‘ Orchestral to Choir.’ Touching one such 
tablet automatically releases any other which may 
have been in action. This principle is applicable to 
any manual, and also in respect of the Bombarde 
The ‘ Orchestral,’ as its name implies, contains stops, 
nineteen in number, of a more markedly imitational 
character—a full range of strings, 16-ft., 8-ft., two 
rank Celestes, 4-ft., and Mixture; flutes, 16-ft. 
Quintatén, 8-ft. and 4-ft. Harmonic with open wood 
pipes, 8-ft. Zauberfléte (harmonic stopped) with a 
flute celestes rank (Unda Maris); orchestral wood 
wind and trumpet; also carillon and glockenspiel. 
The Bombarde is really an enclosed section of the 
Great organ, comprising reeds of 32-ft. (to Tenor C), 
16-ft., two of 8-ft., including a beautiful smooth 
Horn, a Horn Quint 54-ft., and Clarion ; also a fiery 
six-rank Mixture—the crescendo possibilities of this 
will be obvious. 

We have mentioned these specialities first, as they 
will rouse the most curiosity ; but the organ proper, 
so to speak, is no less worthy of note. The Great 
organ is a complete scheme of eighteen stops from a 
32-ft. sub-foundation, Contra Hohlfléte and Contra 
Geigen 16-ft., three 8-ft. open, Geigen, Claribel, and 
stopped Diapason, two Principals and Waldfléte, 
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Quint, 12th, 15th, a Sesquialtera giving 5th and roth, 
and a four-rank Mixture with flat 21-ft. We miss, 
perhaps, a 16-ft. reed, there being only 8-ft. and 4-ft., 
but of course the Bombarde completes the scheme, 
as already mentioned. The Swell is fine and rich, 
a fifteen-stop scheme on familiar lines ; the Choir 
(unenclosed) is a true Echo Great, with a complete 
family of tapering Gemshorns to a three-rank Mixture, 
with a 16-ft. Contra Salicional. There is a low 
pressure Cornopean to complete the ensemble. The 
Solo is enclosed and has nine stops, 8-ft. and 4-ft. 
Harmonic flutes of metal, to contrast with those on 
the Orchestral which are of wood, a big clarinet, and 
16-ft. Corno di bassetto; a violoncello; also for 
contrast a true Willis-type Salicional and gentle 
Celestes. The Tuba proper is on this manual, 
unenclosed, on 16-in. wind, and  quadruple- 
harmonic in the trebles. It is very fine, though 
some might prefer a little more of the Willis fire 
in it. The Pedal* organ has twenty stops, and 
provides full complement of proper bass to the organ, 
open wood 32-ft., 16-ft., and 8-ft., also a larger wood 
‘major bass’ 16-ft.; open metal 16-ft., 8-ft., and 4-ft., 
Bourdons 16-ft. and 8-ft., and reeds on heavy wind 
32-ft., 16-ft., and 8-ft. In addition, all the manual 
16-ft. basses are borrowed, and give no less than four 
flue and two soft reed stops, all very useful in quiet 
work, 

There are also some special effects—drums (side 
and bass) and triangle, operated through the pedals, 
and controlled by rocking tablets. These are all 





useful in a town hall organ, and to them the most 
rigid purist need not object, as they are additional 
to—and not in place of—the real organ. 

Stop control of the most complete kind is available, 
there being for each manual department, in addition 
to some half-dozen fixed pistons, two adjustable 


pistons. The pedal stops are controlled by eight toe 
pistons, one being adjustable. For example, rocking 
tablets marked ‘Great compositions to pistons’ 


enable suitable bass for any manual combination 
to be provided on the pistons. There is also a Swell 
pedal which gives a graduated «” up to full 
organ, without moving the stops. 

This wonderful scheme is the design of Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, who supervised the construction, and also 
came to South Africa to give the inaugural recitals 
It goes without saying that he displayed to the full the 
marvellous capabilities of the instrument. The present 
town organist is Mr. John Connell, who has firmly 
established recitals on Sunday evenings, and also on 
Tuesdays at lunch-hour. His well-planned selections, 
brilliantly played, have won for him a steady public 
which fully appreciates his splendid command over 
the tonal possibilities at his disposal. A word should 
also be said here as to his work in connection with 
choralism. He is responsible for the work of four 
or five choral societies, and was the leading spirit in, 
and conductor of, a great choral tour to Durban and 
other places, referred to in the Musical Times of 
September, 1921. Another Festival—in which choirs 
from Natal and the Free State will combine with 
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those of Pretoria and Johannesburg—is arranged for 
December, so that the spirit of reciprocity will be 
established, giving a great impetus to choral work 
throughout the whole country. 


To complete our record of the organ it should be | 
I g : : rd 
| Symphonies are amongst the handful of most difficult works 


|in the whole of the repertory, and the performance of one 


added that it was erected by Mr. A. M. F. Tomkins, 
of Cooper, Gill, & Tomkins (Johannesburg and 
Cape Town), and finished under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Herbert Norman, who came out 
for the purpose. The wind supplied by a 
‘ Discus,’ with two 10-h.p. motors, the largest instal- 
lation, so far, of its kind. The whole result is 
one of which Johannesburg and its town organist 
may well be proud, both for general conception and 
for the delicacy and beauty of its quieter and 
imitational registers, and that it is having its effect 
on musical taste in the district is undoubted. 


is 


J. S. YATES. 
THE ORGANISTS’ BENEVOLENT LEAGUE: 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE’S APPEAL AT THE CITY TEMPLE 


Sir Frederick Bridge was present at an organ recital given 
by Mr. Allan Brown, at the City Temple, on May 6, and 
played one of his own compositions.. During the interval 
Sir Frederick addressed the gathering from the pulpit, and 
pleaded for support for the Organists’ Benevolent League. 
He said that the necessity for such a League caused him to 
make the suggestion which resulted in its formation. There 
was no subscription and, Sir Frederick added, ‘that had a 
wonderful effect.’ But a promise was exacted from its 
members that they did something for the League, either by 
way of recital, lecture, or concert, and gave part of the 
proceeds to the League, an arrangement which had been 
very successful in providing pensions for old organists. 
Every case which had come before the League and 
which had borne investigation had been afforded relief. 
Sir Frederick continued : 


‘There is to be a silver collection presently. Don’t 
put pennies in the plate. I don’t think it is reverential. 
Remember that anything you give in a good cause 
always makes you better. I am going to play the 
organ presently. I don’t play much now, and am getting 
decrepit, but I am willing to do anything for a good 
cause. I am going to strike a note for you. I 
happened to mention to a friend last night that I was 
going to speak at the City Temple, and he said he 
would give me a ten-shilling note for the collection. 
That is the note I am going to strike, and I am going 
to put it into the plate. I am very glad we are having 
the collection before I play the organ. 


A FINE FAMILY RECORD OF SERVICE 


At the funeral of an old chorister of St. Mary’s Church, 
Charlcombe, Bath, four of six brothers who at various times, 
extending over a period of thirty-eight years, had been 
connected with the Church as organists or choristers took 
part in the burial service, one brother presiding at the organ 
and three singing in the choir. At one period in the family 
history, one brother was organist and five brothers were 
choristers. There are still two of the brothers doing duty 
in the little Church, one as organist and the ‘other as 
chorister. Four of the brothers developed alto voices, the 
fifth broke the family record by singing bass, while the sixth 
and junior member of the family is a tenor. Two of the 
brothers have been successful in obtaining Cathedral choir 
appointments as alto lay-clerks. The little old country 
Church of St. Mary has seating accommodation for only 
about ninety people, and has always been noted for 


its excellent musical services. The deceased chorister 








VIERNE’S FOUR SYMPHONIES AT TWO SITTINGS 


Mr. Matthias Turton performed a really remarkable 
feat at St. Aidan’s, Leeds, recently, when he played 
Louis Vierne’s four Symphonies at two recitals. Every 
organist in touch with modern music will agree that these 


alone is a heavy strain on the player. Even the listener has 
no easy task, especially in the case of No. 3, and in a lesser 
degree of No. 4. Mr. Turton was wise in mixing the order. 
He played Nos. I and 3 at the first recital and Nos, 2 and 4 
at the second. We doubt if the whole set has been heard 
elsewhere in England—or, indeed, anywhere at all beyond 
the composer’s own Church at Paris. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Turton’s strenuous propaganda will lead to these 
splendid works becoming as well known as they deserve 
to be. 

The excellent mid-day organ recital movement is 
growing. A number of Church organs have for years past 
been profitably used for this purpose, and now two of the 
London Polytechnics—the South-Western at Chelsea and 
the Northampton Institute at Clerkenwell—are attracting 


hundreds of students and workers by recitals given 
between I and 2 o'clock on Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
respectively. Mr. Seymour Dicker, the Musical Director 


and Organist of these Institutions, tells us that there is no 
difficulty in making up programmes ; ‘requests’ of a most 
catholic nature will keep him going for months to come. 


The new organ built by Messrs. Willis & Sons and 
Lewis & Co. for the Victoria Hall, Hanley, was opened on 
May 4, when Mr. Sydney H. Wéalé, the Corporation 
organist, gave a couple of recitals, assisted by Miss Vera 
Victoria, Miss d’Alyce Webb, and Signor Livio Manucci. 
Mr. Wéalé’s programmes included Widor’s Pontifical March, 
Bonnet’s Concert Variations, Franck’s Finale in B fiat, 
Hollins’s 7riumphal March, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in D, the Finalefrom Tchaikovsky’s /athetic Symphony, and 
Finlandia. The organ is a four-manual of sixty-four stops, 
and a fine array of accessories. 


A Bach recital was given at Newcastle Cathedral on 
May 6, by the Newcastle Bach Choir (conducted by Dr. 
W. G. Whittaker) and Mr. William Ellis, the Cathedral 
organist. The choir sang /esu, Priceless Treasure, and a 
series of chorales, Mr. Ellis playing Bach’s Prelude thereon 

an excellent method of helping the hearers to an under 
standing of these fine pieces. The Preludes played were 
three on the Kyrie, /esu, meine Freude, Liebster Jesu, 
Erbarm’ dich mein, Aus der Tiefe, and Wir glauben all? 
an Einen Gott. 


In connection with the Portsmouth branch of the 
Hampshire Association of Organists, a Festival Service was 
sung by the united choirs of the branch, at Portsea Parish 
Church, on May 17. The singers numbered five hundred, 
and were very effective in a scheme that included Wesley’s 
Blessed be the God and Father, the Chorale Slecfers, wake, 
as harmonised by Bach in the cantata, O gladsome Light, 
Beethoven’s Hallelujah, and Smart’s Te Deum in F. 
The conductors were Mr. Hugh Burry and Mr. i. 
Turner, and Mr, L. A. Lickfold was at the organ. 


R, 


The organ at Sherwell Congregational Church, Plymouth, 
has been rebuilt by Messrs. Willis & Sons and Lewis & Co. 
The reopening took place recently, when Dr. W. G. Alcock 
gave a recital, the programme including his own Toccatina, 
Mosart’s Fantasia in F minor, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
D major, Franck’s /%éce Héroigue, and two movements from 
Widor’s fifth Symphony. The organ is now a three-manual 
with thirty-seven speaking stops. 


A recital given at St. Lawrence Jewry by Mr. Stanley 
Blizard (organist of St. Barnabas, Clapham Common) is 
worthy of note. Mr. Blizard lost the forefinger of his 
right hand in the war, but has pluckily overcome the disability 


had been a member of the choir for twenty-eight years. | to such an extent that he was able to give a fine performance 
IIe possessed a fine bass voice of beautiful quality and | of a programme that included Merkel’s Variations on a 


extraordinary compass, 
octaves and a half. 


extending from CC to —— 


Theme of Beethoven, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, and 
John E. West’s Song of Triumph. 
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Dr. R. Walker Robson will give three lectures on 


* Practical Choir Training (with special reference to the | 
training of boys’ voices)’ at the Metropolitan Academy | 


of Music, High Street, Marylebone, on July 17, 19, and 21, 
at 6.15. The lectures will be illustrated by the choir of 
Christ Church, Crouch End. 


At a concert held in Kilburn Lane Primitive Methodist 
Church on April 20, in aid of the organ fund, Miss Clair 
James gave a fine performance of MacDowell’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, the orchestral part being played on 
the organ by Mr. Harold T. Scull. 


Rossini’s Statat Mater was sung at Christ Church, 
Southsea, on May 10, the accompaniments being played by 
a string orchestra. Mr. Alfred E. Labdon conducted, 
Mr. Leonard A. Pearce was at the organ, and Mr. Herbert 
Cains at the pianoforte, 

A recital of the test-pieces for the July 
Examination will be given by Mr. H. V. Spanner, the 
well-known blind organist, at the National Institute for 
the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, on June 7, at 3. 

Fayrfax’s A/banus Mass will be sung at St. Alban’s 
Cathedral on June 18, at the 11.30 service. It is intended 
that the work shall be sung annually on the Sunday nearest 
the Feast of St. Alban (June 17). 

Dr. Harold Darke began his eighteenth series of mid-day 
recitals (Mondays, at 1.0) at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on 
May 8. The series lasts until July 24. 

Mr. Albert Robins, a former pupil at the Birmingham 
Royal Institution for the Blind, has been appointed to the 
important post of organist at the U. F. Church, Forres, N.B, 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Dr. H. C. L. Stocks, Godalming Parish Church—Concerto 
in B flat, Hande/; Evening Song, Aairstow ; Fugue in 
G minor, Bach, 

Mr. T. Newboult, St. Paul’s, King Cross, Halifax 
No. 3, .J/endels 
*St. Ann’s,’ Parry ; Finale in B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. W. J. R. Gibbs, St. Jude’s, Birmingham—Sonatas in 
E minor and E flat minor, Aheinberger; Cortege, 


Sonata 
ohn : 


Debussy ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor and Toccata in | 


C minor, Bach. 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Wesley Church, Dudley—Suite 
in F, Borowski ; * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Parts 6 and7, Arvest 
Austin ; Gavotte, Aameau. 

Mr. Louis IH. Torr, St. Laurence, Southampton—Overture 
in E flat, Aaudkes ; Prayer and Cradle Song, Guz/mant. 
Miss T. V. Denman, Selsey Parish Church—Pastorale, 

Guilmant ; Cantilene, /Volstenholme. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, Church of St. Vedast Foster 
and Fugue in A minor, Sach ; 
Vierne. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Bishopsgate Institute—Gothic Suite, 
Boéllmann ; Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, 
Guilmant ; Finale (Sonata in F minor), Aheinderger. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham—Allegro appassionata (Sonata No. 1), 
Harwood ; Largo from the ‘ New World’ Symphony. 

Mr. George Pritchard, Parish Church, Widnes—Fugue in 
A minor, Sach ; *Finlandia’; Holsworthy Church Bells, 
Wesley ; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), Gut/mant. 


Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Symphony | 


No. 3 (first movement), Vierne ; Choral in E, /ongen ; 
Choral Preludes, ‘O world, I e’en must leave thee,’ 
Brahms, and ‘To God on high,’ Bach. 

Mr. A. A. Yeatman, Limpsfield Parish Church—Concerto 
No. 2, Handel; Prelude and Fugue in G, Aach ; Sonata 
in G, Xheinberger. 

Mr. Charles J. King, St. Matthew’s, Northampton—Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Largo, ‘New World’ 
Symphony; Cradle Song, Scherzo, and Toccatina, 
Grace. 


D 


F.R.C.O. | 


Preludes on ‘Rockingham’ and 


Prelude | 
Berceuse and Pastorale, 


Mr. Herbert C. Morris, (Queen Street Congregational 
Church, Wolverhampton—Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
and Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Andantino, 
Herbert C. Morris ; Adagio and Allegro from Sonata, 
Reubke. 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind, 
Great Portland Street—Fifth Concerto, Handel; Choral 
Prelude in F minor, Aachk ; Prelude, Fugue, and Varia 
tion, /raack. 

Mr. Stephen’ Kirby, Southwark Cathedral — Solemn 
Festival, Aheinberger ; Cradle Song and Réverie, Grace : 
Fantasia in A, Franch. 

Mr. H. Uttley, National Institute for the Blind—Choral 
No. 3, Aranck ; Passacaglia and Fugue inC minor, Aa 
Prelude in F, Stanford. 

Mr. R, College and 


Barrett-Watson, Kelvingrove U.F. 


Church, Glasgow—Andante con moto, Frank Aridge; 
Reverie and Offertoire, Aarrett-IVatson ; Resurgam, 
Grace. 


Mr. Fred Gostelow, Parish Church, Squthend—Overture in 
E flat, Fau/kes ; Sonata in A, Borowski; Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. N. S. Wallbank, Hexham Abbey—Toccata and Fugue 

| in D minor, Bach; Harmonies du Soir, Aary-Elert ; 

Allegretto, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Claude A. Forfar, St. John’s, Forfar—Concerto No. 4 
(first movement), Handel ; Springtime, Ho//ins ; Schiller 
March, J/eyerbeer. 

Mr. A. G. Colborn, St. Stephen’s, Bristol—Cancion Triste, 

Torres ; Slumber Song and Melody in E, Co/born. 


Mr. E. Emlyn Davies, Westminster Congregational Church 

| —Choral Song and Fugue, Wes/ey ; Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor, Hach ; Choral No. 1, /ranck ; Elegiac Romance, 
John Ireland. 

Mr. G. Leitch Owen, St. Domingo United Methodist 
Church, Liverpool—Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach. 

Mr. Albert Orton, St. Saviour’s, Paddington — Sonata 

| No. 3, Alendelssohn ; Three Choral Preludes, ‘ Farewell, 

will I,’ Bach, *‘O World,’ Arahms, ‘My inmost 
heart,’ Aarg-E/ert ; Basso Ostinato, Arenshy. 

|Mr. Arthur S. Warrell, St. Nicholas, Bristol—Rhapsody 

No. 3, Saint-Saens; Prelude on ‘Bryn Calfaria,’ 

Vaughan William Cradle Song, Grace; Trumpet 

Tune, Purcell. 


|Mr. James M. Preston, St. John’s Wesleyar Church, 
Sunderland—Allegro (Symphony No. 6), /i7dor ; Fugue, 
Reubke; Vrelude on ‘Eventide,’ /arry ; Lament, 
Grace. 


Mr. W. E. Kirby, St. Luke’s, Southport—Gothic Suite, 
Boéllmann ; Symphony No. 6, HWtdor ; Rhapsodie in E, 
Saint-Saens. 

Mr. Stanley F. Lucas, Harecourt Congregational Church— 
March on a Ground-Bass, Dohndényi ; Fantasia and Fugue 
in A minor, Aack ; Prelude and Fugue in G, .)/endelssohn. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Emmie Bowman, organist and choirmaster, Barony 
Parish Church, Glasgow. 

Mr. Leonard Dorsett, organist and choirmaster; Presbyterian 
Church of England, Richmond. 


Mr. W. E. Kirby, organist and choirmaster, All Saints’, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
| Mr. H. W. South, organist and choirmaster, St. Canice’s 


Cathedral, Kilkenny. 


| In the interval of a concert given by the Ealing 
| Philharmonic Society on April 29, Mr. E. Victor Williams, 

founder of the Society and conductor for twenty-five years, 
| was presented with a complete canteen of silver plate and 
| cutlery in recognition of his services and as a token of the 

esteem in which he is held by his many friends. The 
| presentation was made by the president of the Society, 
| Mr. Edward German. 











Uctters to the Editor 


‘THE ENGLISH LITANY OF 1544-60° 

Sik,—I thought that Dr. Grattan Flood’s object in his 
urticle was to give your readers sound information, and 
I therefore imagined that he might welcome my letter ; but 
it now appears that his chief concern is to uphold his own 
infallibility, and that he thinks that a mere repetition of his 
statements flicient to prove this. Of course, if he 
cannot understand Cranmer’s plain English I cannot make 
him do but at least he might give a reference to 
Duchesne’s writings, where he states that the * Processioner’ 
Dr. Flood again repeats 


is Ss nt 


so. 


was synonymous with the * Litany.’ 


his assertion about St. Augustine and his companions. | 
Here is what Bede says (Plummer’s Fdition, Book 1, 
chap. 25): ‘Fertur autem, quia adpropinquantes civitati 
hanc letaniam consona voce modularentur 
Deprecamui &c.’ What grounds has Dr. Flood for trans- 
lating this ‘the Litany avd the Antiphon, Defrecamur te’ 
It is quite clear that poor, ignorant Bede thought the 
Antiphon, Defrecamu the Litany which they sang, 
und the fact that Sir H. Howorth records that this anthem 
occurred in a Rogation Litany in use /ong after at Vienne 
has nothing to do with the point. 
\s to the melody of the 1544 Litany, Dr. Flood says 
that his point was that ‘Stone did not com/ose music for 


the Litany at that time, but that the compilers adaffed the 
ancient plainchant.’ But his original statement was * that 
newly-translated English Litany was roughly adapted to 


the 

the old plainchant melody,’ which must mean the old 

plainchant melody of the Litany—and this is untrue.— 

Vours, Xc., KE. G. P. Wvarrt. 
RESTIVE UNDER CRITICISM 


Sik,—I have always felt that to cavil at a journalistic 

critique of one’s work is an unsportsmanlike proceeding, and 

I am loth now. But ‘B. V.’s’ criticism in your 

May number, of my Carnegie String (Quartet, compels me 

thereto, since, it plu 
: of legitimate criticism in this particular case. 

Arthur Bliss has also criticised this work rather adversely. 
But I 10 quarrel with him, since his expression of 
pinion was concerned solely esthetics. Indeed, I 
should have been surprised had he admired my work. But 


to do so S 


my opinion, he goes beyond the x 


have 
with 





*B. V.’ devotes almost half a column to a lecture upon my 
faults of technic As I happen to be one of the 
icademic crew’ (to use ‘ R. L.’s* famous term), I am sure 


that Sir Hugh Allen and others, when they read ‘ B, V.’s’ 
article, will bitterly regret having given me that Degree 
which is looked upon as, at least, the hall-mark of technical 
efficiency. Seriously does not * B. V.’ rather gratuitously 
arrogate to himself that infallibility against which he warns 
me, when he speaks of ‘errors of judgment’ and * flaws’ in 
regard to a work which, at any rate, bears the 7m/rimatur of 
the Carnegie adjudicators ? Howsad were I, how chastened, 
how full of despair for the future, had I not their Report 
upon my work as a crumb of consolation in this dark hour! 

By the way, whois‘ B. V.’? And why does he thus blush 
unseen, when his proper sphere is that of Papal dictator to 
the Carnegie Trust ?—\ Xe., E. N. Hay. 

Y, Clifton Terrace, 

Coleraine, Ireland, N. 

Composers who cannot face 


urs, 


{Dr. Hay is too sensitive. 
adverse criticism so temperately expressed as was that of 
*B. V.’ should keep their music in the sheltered security 
of manuscript. There will be an end to helpful criticism if 
reviewers are to accept a work as technically infallible 
merely because it is written by a Doctor of Music and has 
been blessed by the Carnegie Trust. The ‘almost half a 
column lecture’ on Dr. Hay’s * faults of technique ’ is really 
only a few lines dealing with a passage in which the balance 
struck * B. V.’ as miscalculated. Dr. Hay will not expect us 
to answer his question, ‘Who is **B. V.”?’ But we don’t 
mind saying w/a * B. V.’ is—a reviewer doubly qualified to | 
deal with chamber works, being a musical critic of eminence 
and a violinist who has had long experience in orchestral | 
and chamber music. Dr. Hay’s opening sentence is so true 
that it is a pity his letter did not end at that point.— 
Ep., 17.7.) 
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PIZZETTI AND BEETHOVEN 

Sir,—As I was lately the author of an attack upon 
| Pizzetti as a composer, to which you have alluded in the 
| Musical Times, am 1 not the proper person to defend him 
against aspersions made on him by others? There is an 
implied reflection on him on the part of your reviewer, 
|‘ F. B.,’ in your last month’s issue. It amounts to nothing 
more than a little slip, perhaps, but nevertheless it may 
have given a wrong impression to any of your readers who 
are interested in the views of the very active group of 


modern [talian composers. 


In discussing the report of the recent Congress of Italian 
musicians at Turin, your reviewer says : 


“The discussion on the reform of musical colleges 
and of education threw a curious sidelight on the 
opinions of a composer already well-known here. 
Ildebrando Pizzetti. Signor Pizzetti was, and, perhaps, 
still occupies the post of, professor of composition at 
the Bologna Conservatoire. He apparently does not 
believe that there is anything to be learnt from 
Beethoven, for Signor Giacomo Orefice told the 
Congress that, as external examiner, he found that 
the score of the Zrofca was suggested a test 
for sight-reading. He, of course, pointed out that 
the test was futile, as the Zrosca must be known to 
all students of composition. He was assured, however, 
that Signor Pizzetti’s students knew neither the score 


as 


nor the work.’ 


If your reviewer will look again he will see that Orefice 
was not ‘assured that Signor Pizzetti’s students knew 
neither the score nor the work,’ but only that an individual 
student, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, did not know them. This 
is, if true, sufficiently remarkable, for Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
(now a well-known composer) had taken his pianoforte 
diploma at the Institution in 1914, and had spent the 
remaining four years in study culminating at this (1918) 
examination in the gaining of his diploma in composition. 
That any student should spend eight or ten vears in a school 
of and never come to know the £rvica is almost 
incredible ; but we must not deduce from the incident 
your reviewer does, and, possibly, as Orefice might wish us 
to do) that Pizzetti ‘does not believe that there is anything 


music 
(as 


to be learned from Beethoven,’ for in the preface of his 
Vusicisti Contemporanet we have abundant record of his 
admiration for that composer. He describes (in terms, 


perhaps, warmer than an Englishman could bring himself 
to use of anyone or anything) his reverent feelings and those 
of d’Annunzio, as musician and poet went threugh some of 
Beethoven's works together. 

Incidentally, it incorrect to * Pizzetti 
perhaps, still occupies, the post of professor of composition 
at the Bologna Conservatoire’ (though from the puzzling 
wording of the report your reviewer was justified in his 
mistake). The incident occurred at the Royal Musical 
Institution of Florence, of which Pizzetti is director, and 


say was, and, 


1S 


of which Castelnuovo-Tedesco was a student. Neither 
Pizvetti nor Castelnuovo-Tedesco was, I think, ever at 
Bologna. 


In the interests of accuracy, will you pardon these slight 
emenidations of your contributor’s interesting review of a 
publication that one is glad noticed in the British 
musical P’ress.— Yours, Xc., Percy A. SCHOLES. 


Vay 


' 
to 


see 


IS, 1922, 


THOSE ‘BEST SELLERS’ 


S1r,—I have searched in vain in this month’s issue for a 
reply from ‘A. K.’ to my letter which you courteously 
published in your April issue. Is it because * A. K.’ cannot 
defend his sweeping (and anonymous) assertions, or because 
he thinks his article was after all of so little importance ? 

I once more invite ‘A. K.’ to come out into the open and 
‘face the music’ (even that of ‘best-sellers’!) or for ever 
hold his peace.— Y ours, Klos ALBERT W, KETELBEY. 

15, Frognal, 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 
May 4, 1922. 
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‘QUALITY IN HYMN TUNES’ 

S1r,—Your excellent digest of the lecture by Mr. H. C. 
Colles on Hymn-tunes is a reminder of the fact—which 
your readers cannot have missed—that there is now a 
tendency to approach this subject by methods of musical, 
historical, and liturgical investigation, and it is increasingly 
evident to all students of this branch of Church music that 
a wealth of material of all ages is not only available but 
practicable for use to-day. In spite of this it is a sad fact 
that the vast majority of organists and clergy have never 
seriously looked outside their particular book in use. The 
most extraordinary notions are prevalent as to the contents 
of the Anglish Hymna/; for instance, that it is all 
Plainsong, or German Chorales, English or Welsh folk- 
song, «c. 

After seeing in your columns a few months ago the 
report of a lecture where the speaker seemed possessed by 
some of these delusions, I was moved to look into the 
Hymnal and see exactly what we had found of practical 
use during the past fourteen years, and was really amazed 
at the number, variety, and, above all, the real solid musical 
value of the collection. 

The tunes in the list (which I append) are all actually in 
use and known by choir and regular congregation : 

Plainsong Hymns $4 

e Sequences 
French Ecclesiastical 
English: First period and Psalters 


Second period, to 182 47 

¢. 1820 to 1904 59 

. 1904 - 
Genevan Psalter ” 


Hymn-Tunes frou 
Irish sources 
French ; 
Welsh ( 
Swiss 
Spanish 
Italian 2 
U.S.A 1 
German Chorales 12 
Hymn-tunes from Germany and Netherland 
Arr. from Traditional Melodies 


Welsh 1 
Scotch I 
English 2 
Miscellaneous (doubtful sources 1 
IHS 


-Yours, Xc., W. CRAWLEY. 
Stanley Road, Wellingborough. 


Way 15, 1922. 


*HAND DEVELOPMENT FOR THE PERFORMER’ 

Sir,—‘* O wad some power the giftie gie us, to see oursels 
as ithers see us.’ Had Mr. Head never tried Mr. Matthay’s 
admirable teaching, would he, I wonder, have ventured to 
express an opinion on its merits or otherwise ? 

Yet this is the actual position so far as the 
*Techniquer’ is concerned. He seems aggrieved that 
the * Techniquer’ makes any claim to justify its existence. 

The following extract from a letter sent to the editor of 
one of the musical papers quite recently may be of interest 
to Mr. Head. The writer says: 

“The result [after using a ‘“‘ Techniquer”] has been 
nothing short of marvellous. The Rotary principles 
advised by Matthay and his relaxation studies have 
now become not only possible, but a pleasure.’ 

Thus it would appear (as is actually the case) that the 
*Techniquer’ aids and abets Mr. Matthay’s teachings. 
When all is said and done, users of the ‘ Techniquer’ 
are the best fitted to express an opinion as to its efficacy, 
and it is surely a rash statement to say that all the eminent 
performers and feachers who have so kindly given their 
testimony are ‘ mistaken.’ 

At any rate, they one and all spent some considerable 
time testing it before expressing an opinion.—Yours, Xc., 

21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. R. J. PIrcHER. 

May 1, 1922, 

Sirk,—Your correspondent Mr. Head, whose second letter 
appears in your May issue, admits he has never tried or 
even seen a ‘Techniquer,’ yet he is ‘impelled to contest’ 
its claims, 

My small, stiff hand had been a complete set-back to 
progress at the pianoforte all my life. I tried every possible 


device and hand gymnastics, all to no purpose; and I shall 


ever be gratefui to Mr. Pitcher and his * Techniquer’ for 

the wonderful difference it has made in my case. I cannot 

understand a seeker after truth not giving it a trial, after 

reading the convincing testimony that was sent to me.— 

Yours, Xc., JEANIE J. Smivu. 
Willowbank, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 


THE RAFF CENTENARY 

Sirn,—On May 27 it will be a hundred years since 
Joachim Raff first saw the light. He was one of the most 
famous and prolific composers of the 19th century, yet his 
numberless works are now most strangely and unjustly 
neglected. Though not a genius of the highest order (he 
was too eclectic for that), nevertheless many of Raff’s 
compositions, notably the two of his eleven Symphonies, /™ 
Walde and Leonore (both magnificent creations), chambe 
works (sonatas, trios, quartets, quintet, sextet, octet), 
pianoforte works, and others too numerous to mention are 
most masterly, charming, and delightful, and it is indeed a 
absolute shame that this splendid music is nowadays so 
seldom heard. Personally Raff was the most genial of 
men, I knew him well, having studied composition 
with him for half a year, for which lessons he generously 
declined to take any fee. He was a Swiss by birth. He 
died very suddenly on June 25, 1882, at the age of sixty, 
while occupying the distinguished post of Director of the 
Conservatoire at Frankfurt a/M.—Yours, Xc., 

Vay 16, 1922. ALGEKNON ASHTON, 


THE BALLAD IN AMERICA 

Sik,—In his anxiety to lead us to despise the standard of 
song recitals in the United States, Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji 
closes his letter (printed in your May issue) with a sentence 
more hasty than wise. The sneer at Charles Wakefield 
Cadman as a composer can be due only to ignorance of his 
works or failure to comprehend them. Cadman is probably 
the most distinguished American composer since MacDowell, 
and his works include orchestral, operatic. chamber, vocal, 
and pianoforte music. He has a truly rare gift of melody 
displayed in his songs, but perhaps Mr. Sorabji, being a 
modernist, despises anything soweak. Cadman’s Pianoforte 
Sonata has been received as a finely-made work, full of 
vitality and feeling. Mr. Sorabji also has a Pianoforte 
Sonata, and I am waiting for a general verdict for it as good 
as that received by Cadman’s example. With regard to 
Mr. Sorabji’s jibe at American musical journalism, I am afraid 
this goes further than just musical matters. And he stresses 
the word ‘ cousins,’ but he knows that white Americans and 
white Englishmen are just that, and that their music will draw 
them closer.—Yours, Xc., JOUN FIELDER Porte. 

56, Mayall Road, S.F.24. A/ay 3, 1922. 


THE LEAGUE OF ARTS 

We are glad to be able to announce that the delightful 
entertainments given in Hyde Park last summer by the 
League of Arts are to be continued. On every Saturday 
from (and including) June 3 to July 29 performances will be 
given in the natural amphitheatre by the Boat-houses on the 
north side of the Serpentine. Tickets can be obtained, 
half an hour before each performance, at the Victoria 
and the Alexandra Gates. Two shows will be given on 
each Saturday, at 3.0 and 7.0 p.m., the programme being 
the same at each. Here is a list of works to be performed 
on the nine Saturdays, in order of date: Martin Shaw’s 
Brer Rabbit, by the League of Arts; Folk-Songs and 
Dances, by the English Folk-Dance Society, directed by 
Mr. Cecil Sharp; Sea Songs and Shanties, with Dances, 
conducted by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw ; Zhe A/ue Bird, produced 
by Miss Mildred Hodges ; 7he Aasgue of the Holy Grail, 
by Ernest Rhys, music by Vincent Thomas, produced by 
Mr. Alexander Payne; Fools and Fairies, adapted from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream by Percy A. Scholes, music 
by Martin Shaw, produced by Mr. E. T. Evetts’s operatic 
class of the L.A.M. (two Saturdays); Sea Songs and 
Folk-Songs, with Dances, conducted by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. 
If the weather is wet, the performances will be given half 
|an hour later at Eccleston Guildhouse, 12, Berwick Street, 
| close to Victoria Station. Information as to prices of tickets, 
| &c., may be obtained from the Secretary of the League, at 


| 


| the Guildhouse aforesaid. 
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Sirty Dears go 
From the .l/usical 7Zimes of June, 1862: 
be WILDERNESS AND THE SOLITARY PLACE. 
Anthem, by Dr. Wesley. Score, 6s. ; parts, 3a. each. 
Composed for the reopening of a Cathedral Organ, 1831. 
Publishers: Hall, Virtue & Co., Paternoster Row, 
St. Paul’s. 


25, 


Just published. 
Se WILDERNESS AND THE SOLITARY PLACE. 
New Anthem for 4 voices, with organ accompaniment. 
Composed by John Goss, Price 2s. 6c. ; single vocal parts, 
Is. 3a. London: Novello & Co ,» 09, Dean Street, Soho. 


THE two hundred and eighth Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy took place yesterday afternoon, under the 
lome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The organ used was the 
one recently purchased for the services * under the dome ’"— 
perhaps the finest ever built by the eminent firm of ‘ Hill.’ 
That it should still remain unfinished, uncased, unfurnished, 
and consequently unsightly ; that it should still be unsupplied 


with the hydraulic process boasted by its venerable companion | 


and predecessor, the work of Father Smith; still be 
dependent for its ‘ voices’ on the muscles and sinews of eight 
stalwart organ-blowers ; and thus still be inevitably out of 
order, seems difficult to explain. A general opinion is 
current that had this splendid organ been the property of a 
Gothic cathedral such would not have been the case—that 
money, in short, would have been found to provide the 
instrument with every requisite. Why this indifference 
should exist with regard to the noblest Italian ecclesiastical 
structure out of Rome, those may best explain who entertain 
it. The present condition of the noble organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is, at any rate, a disgrace to the ‘metropolis.’ 


St. JAMES’s Hatt.—The Grosse Passions Musik, by 
Sebastian Bach, was performed here by the Bach Society, 


on Saturday evening, May 24, under the direction of 
Prof. Sterndale Bennett. The vocalists engaged for 
the solo parts were Miss Banks, Miss Martin, Madame | 


Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. 
Weiss. The performance was highly creditable to all 
concerned in it, considering the difficulty of the task and 
the extreme severity of the style and character of the music. 
The Society deserves the thanks of all true lovers of the art 
for having brought forward this wonderful composition. 





Sbarps and Flats 


Some believe that classical music is the only good music. 
Rats !—/ohn C. Freund. 

If only the British artist would tackle an aria as he does a 
hockey match—then he would be incomparable. —.Vawrice 
Nouffiard. 

It would be unnatural, even indecent, for one composer to 
discuss in print or in public his compatriot contemporaries. 
Sir Charles Stanford. 

Mr. Herbert Howells 
Dr. Vaughan Williams. 
merely indecent ?—Fra 

The time has come, boys and girls, for us to declare our 
artistic and especially our musical independence . We 
are spending every year between seven and eight hundred 
millions on music more than all the rest of the world 
put together. We have the finest symphony orchestras. 
We give the finest opera. We have the best music-teachers 
-—John C. Freund. 


writing about 
unnatural or 


been 
Howells 


has just 
Is Mr. 


( Newman. 


The Berkshire Prize has again been captured by a 
foreigner. This is a contest in which chauvinism has no 
place The failure of any composer of native 


antecedents to gain the coveted award in the five years 
since the contest was instituted is not disheartening 
Musical America. 

Organists are very much underpaid. I have never known 
one who could live on his salary. I have often thought that | 
the older organists played with one foot in the grave and the 
other on the swell pedal. —Sir Frederick Bridge. 





! 

The modern conception of instrumental writing with 
| regard to the characteristic timbre and sonorous qualities of 
| the given instruments underlies the whole design of the 
| [Bartok] Sonata ; and it is interesting to note that, some 
| eight years after the first enunciation of this idea by myself, 

the academic critics, once scoffers, are anxiously seeking to 
catch up the contemporary trend by ostentatiously 
exploiting it.—Zezgh Henry. 

Hot weather! do you call this hot? I am sorry I have not 

put on my fur coat.— Rachmaninez. 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


insert, free of charge, announce- 
musicians who wish to get inte 


Under this heading we 
ments by amateur chamber 
touch with other players. 


Young tenor desires to meet a pianist (lady or gentleman) 
for mutual practice a few evenings a week. Within five 
miles from Charing Cross.—J. B., c/o Musical Times. 


Young lady accompanist (still studying) wishes to meet lady, 
either vocalist or instrumentalist, for mutual practice. 
S.E. district. —E., 4, Cedars Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

Pianist would like to meet violinist or vocalist (at Oxford) 
for mutual practice. —T. J., c/o .Wusical Times. 


*Cellist desires to meet violinist and pianist with view to 
mutual practice ; East Dulwich district.—C. H. S., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Young vocalist (silver medalist studying for diploma) 
wishes to meet pianist, preferably West London, for mutual 
practice ; also another vocalist for duets, \c. Would like to 


in London. —C. M. M., c/o 


join musical society 


Musical Times. 

Violinist with extensive library of classic and modern Sonatas 
would like to meet a pianist for mutual study. Also a 
‘cellist to join in trios. Middlesbrough district.— 
*Sraccaro,’ c/o Musical Time 


Mezzo-contralto, some professional experience, would like to 


=. , € 


| join party or operatic society for study, 0 
| Musical Time 

| Cellist (gentleman), Pianist (lady), would like a violinist 
| (either sex) to join for mutual practice. Fine amount of 
music, classical, orchestral. —RIsiey, 6, Patshull Road, 
Camden Road, N.W.5. 


| Pianist (male), enthusiastic, desires to join orchestra or 
concert party. S.E. district preferred.—G. D., 
113, Crampton Road, SE. 20, 

Accompanist (male), good pianist, wishes to meet vocalists 
or instrumentalists with view to mutual practice. North 
London preferred.—A. Biccs, 10, St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.3. 

Amateur dance quartet requires a pianist and drummer to 
join violinist and clarinettist for practice.—Write, 
A. Morris, 92, High Road, Chiswick. 

meet pianist, 

same sex.—lI, 


Young gentleman violinist would like to 
mutual practice. Must be enthusiastic ; 
St. Mark’s Terrace, Easton, Bristol. 

Violinist required for mutual practice one evening weekly, 
S. E. district. —A. N., 236, Malpas Road, S.E.4. 

Amateur instrumentalists, all parts, required in orchestra at 
Cricklewood. Rehearsals Tuesdays, and Sunday service. 
Write, M. E., 03, Chichele Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


A course of four lectures upon the ‘ History of Music’ of 
the latter half of the !9th century has been given by 
Dr. Frederick G. Shinn on Wednesday afternoons, in the 
Duke’s Hall. The illustrations included Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte by César Franck; pianoforte music by 
Brahms, Dvorak, Borodin, and a Pianoforte (Quartet by 
A, C. Mackenzie. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Last term there were five chamber concerts, two choral 
and orchestral concerts, and four informal concerts, at which 
the following works by College composers were performed : 
two pieces for flute, oboe, violin, viola, and ’cello by 
Maurice Jacobson; four pieces for pianoforte solo by 


Ian D. Whyte; Variations for string quartet by Dorothy | 


A. Peache ; Scherzo and Trio for strings by Evelyn W. Willis ; 
two songs by Kathleen C. Lart ; three pieces for violin and 
pianoforte by A. Rose Drever; Romance and Scherzo for 
violin by Percy Whitlock ; song by Robert T. Featherstone ; 
three pieces for violin by Rachel Macandrew ; Organ Prelude 
and Trio for female voices by Mirabel Cobbold ; and songs 
for voice and string trio by Gordon Jacob. M. J. 


MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

Sir Hugh Allen had undertaken to read a paper on 
the above subject before the Musical Association on April 25, 
but unfortunately he was laid aside by illness before com- 
pleting it, and in these circumstances Dr. Cyril B. Rootham 
took up the task, utilising Sir Hugh’s notes and furnishing 
other information himself. 

At Oxford, up to 1626, music formed a part of the 
ordinary arts course, and was confined to the study of the 
musical writings of Boethius. Efficiency in these was all 
that was required for B.Mus. up to the end of the 16th 
century. For D.Mus. some skill in composition had to be 
shown. The candidates for both degrees had to show that 
they had devoted themselves to the study and practice of 
music. The Chair of Music was founded in 1626, and 
there was then a clear idea of what a professor should do: 
not theory only, but practice also. The scheme was for a 
lecture on music, not to be given by the professor, but by 
an M.A. nominated by the Proctor once a year. The 
professor had to take weekly practices in the Music School 
for part-singing and playing. If this scheme had not been 
allowed to fall into abeyance about 1680-85, the whole 
business of University music would have been different. 
People would have learnt that music cannot flourish by 
theory only. You must make it, hear it, and live with it 
constantly in close companionship. 

There was music going on at Oxford during the greater 
part of the century, especially chamber music. It was 
regularly a part of all big University functions, and those 
people who played and sang were called ‘The Musick’ or 
‘University Music’ as opposed to the Town Band or 
Waits. From 1680-1730 Oxford musically had gone to 
sleep, and in practical music nothing was done. Then came 
Handel, and stirred things up a bit. From 1750 to about 
1800, nine-tenths of all the music performed in the music- 
room was by Handel. During the early part of the 19th 
century little was done to cultivate music. 

The Renaissance of Oxford music began with Ouseley’s 
appointment as Professor. His position at the University 
gave a great fillip to music, and made people realise that a 
gentleman might have to do with music without being 
defiled. The lecturer also paid a tribute to the subsequent 
work of Stainer, Parratt, and Parry, and showed how during 
the last fifty years, chamber, orchestral, and choral music 
had developed at Oxford. 
the influence of Sir Hugh Allen, than whom none had 


Dr. Rootham also warmly praised | 


put more energy and driving-power into the music of Oxford. | 


A Professor of Music was not appointed at Cambridge 
until 1684, though degrees in music were granted long 
before this. In the 18th century there was a project for 
building a music anf amphitheatre for lectures, started 
by Walter Titley’s donation, but it fell through, and 
even now at Cambridge there was not a square inch for 
musical purposes, although there was a scheme on foot for | 
buildings, either for music or for a United Arts’ Club, 
When William Sterndale Bennett was appointed Professor 
he mace tremendous efforts to restore the dignity of musical 
degrees at Cambridge, the regulations for which had become 
most lax. 

The C.U.M.S. was founded in 1843 as the Peterhouse 
Musical Society by a small body of amateurs. In the early 


days instrumental music mostly was played, then gradually | 
choral and orchestral music obtained equal attention, as is | 
the case to-day. 


Sir Charles Stanford used to introduce | 


| new and modern works, and brought composers to Cambridge 


to conduct their own works. He made music there a big 
and living thing. The Cambridge University Musical Club, 
started in 1891, has developed from a small beginning into 
a very big thing, so that on Saturday nights it is necessary 
to hire a hall to accommodate the members. 

The two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge had the 
same sort of aims and much the same forces. The town of 


| Oxford was larger than that of Cambridge, and therefore at 


the University they had rather more forces to draw upon, so 
far as the residents were concerned, than at Cambridge. 

The paper was followed by a very full discussion in which 
the speakers gave particulars of music at the other 
Universities. 

Later in the evening members and friends assembled at 
the Monico Restaurant, when the annual dinner was held 
for the first time since 1913. In the unavoidable absence of 
the president, Mr. F. Gilbert Webb occupied the chair. 
The speakers included Mr. Louis N. Parker, Prof. C. H. 
Kitson, Mr. Claude Aveling, and Dr. John E. Borland. 


THOMAS BRITTON: THE MUSICAL SMALL- 
COAL MAN 
By C., 

Practically all walks of life have possessed their eccentrics, 
and the arts and sciences have probably recruited more than 
their share. The world of music has been graced with the 
whimsical figure of Thomas Britton, popularly known as 
*the musical small-coal man,’ who as an eccentric, must be 
conceded a distinct niche in the realms of musical 
biography. Indeed, the story, at once curious and fanciful, 
is one of the most interesting romances of the 18th century 
—that age of romances—and of music. 

A curiously dual personality was Britton’s, for he somehow 
matched—and more wonderful still, reconciled—a_ keen 
business instinct with the credulity of a child; and he was 
versatile to boot, combining a wide knowledge of chemistry, 
old books—mainly concerned with the occult—and a more 
than average grasp of the theory and practice of music. A 
sincere votary of the arts and sciences, he was a general 
virtuoso rather than a real proficient in any one branch. 
His relations with his social superiors did not spoil him, 
and that is surely one of the tests of greatness. 

The cry of ‘Small-coal, small-coal’ has now for long been 
hushed ; it is no longer numbered among the discords of 
perambulatory jargon. Familiar to the ears of our great- 
grandparents, it is now retired, exalted with the dignity 
of a past street cry, and is only called to mind by the frequent 
allusions that may be found in contemporary literature. 
Several enliven the pages of the .Sfecfafor, and it figures 
in Gay’s 7r7z7a when the poet sings : 

‘When small-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat, 
From smutty dangers guard thy threatened coat.’ 


EpGAR THOMAS 


Thomas Britton, the eccentric and many-sided genius who 
was destined to be numbered among the itinerant vendors of 
this ware in the past, was born, story says, at or near Higham 
Northamptonshire, somewhere about the year 
1654. Of his education—such as it was—we know nothing. 
Our knowledge commences at the time when Britton 
left the place of his birth and, coming to London, entered 
into a seven years’ apprenticeship to a small-coal man, whose 
business was in that part of the town known as St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell. These seven years of toil are likewise 
a void, much as one would like to know something of 
the life and condition of that sooty youth ‘neath the shade of 
St. John’s Gate. The period of servitude finished, Britton 
returned to the scene of his childhood, where he quickly 
contrived to exhaust his slender savings, and then returned 
to the metropolis and set-up for himself in the coal trade, 
hiring a humble stable in the neighbourhood of his apprentice- 
ship. This stable, for which he paid in rent £4 yearly, he 
utilised for the two-fold purpose of store and dwelling-house. 
Diligent zesearchers have discovered that this precise stable 
was situated at the north-east corner of Jerusalem Passage, 
and that it was divided into two stories, the lower serving 
as the coal-shop and the upper, ‘a long, low room to which 
access was gained by a ladder-like staircase from the 
for his domestic needs. A sorry property 


Ferrers, 


outside,’ 
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perhaps—‘ for his House is not much higher than a Canary 
Pipe, and the Window of his State Room but very little bigger 
than the Bunghole of a Cask,’ as one contemporary descrip 
tion has it.’ But, as we shall see, its sorry nature did not 
prevent the rise of an institution that as wonderful in 
day as the story of it is now. 

It was not long before he made the acquaintance of 
his neighbour Dr. Garenciéres, the distinguished chemist, 
who, taking an interest in the young man, granted him free 
access to his laboratory, of which privilege Britton was 
not slow to take advantage. In fact so much use did he 
make of this kindness that it was not long ere he vied 
with his patron and that he built 
himself a portable laboratory, where, says the antiquary, 
Hearne, with whom he was a great favourite, * he 
performed with little expense and trouble such things as 
had never been done before.’ 

But it is with music and Britton that we are principally 
oncerned. Music he was passionately fond of; he himself 
played creditably upon the viol de gamba, and in_ his 
miserable loft above coal-store, the only access to 
which, as already indicated, was a narrow break-neck pair 
of steps, ‘scarcely to be mounted without crawling,’ he 
instituted regular concerts of vocal and orchestral music. 


was 
its own 


friend; so much so 


his 


These meetings commenced in 1078, and for close upon 
forty years were held regularly once a weck. At first 
membership and admission were gratis, but the 


success of the enterprise, assured from the first, and the 


increasing membership, necessitated an annual subscription of 


ten shillings, and removal to more convenient and 
ommodious premises in the next house. The removal to 
better quarters was certainly desirable, but it was not, strange 
to say, successful. And so Britton an: his enthusiastic coterie 
returned to the ramshackle stable, of which Edward Ward 
said: * Anybody that willing to take a hearty sweat 


is 


may have the pleasure of hearing many notable performances | 


in the charming science of music.” The modest sum of ten 
shillings was continued as subscription, and for this Britton 
indertook to find the instruments, and to regale his fellow 
urtists and guests with coffee at a penny a dish ! 


Clerkenwell was at that date a not unfashionable 
residential district—cvde \/ustcal 7ime August, 1900, 
p. 529. 

The noble and the great flocked to Britton’s humble 


hovel, and in spite of its rudeness his assemblies were graced 
with the presence of the fair and the gay. From the first 
his patrons fell over each other to do him homage, and 
among them was that doyen of journalists and pamphleteers, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, himself a performer upon the bass 


viol. Under such a humble roof, then, this extraordinary 
small-coal man _ instituted ‘that elegant and rational 
amusement,’ the musical concert. Although one of the 


arliest to do so, he does not appear to have been the first, 
for Banister had commenced concerts at his * Musick-schoole’ 
ut Whitefriars some years previously. Britton’s enterprise 
was immediately crowned with success, and here once a 
week could have been found gathered together over a mean 
coal-shop the musical genius of London. It was in such 
surroundings that Handel and Dr. Pepusch displayed their 
talents upon the harpsichord and organ ; that John Banister 

that the painter, 


just mentioned—played first 
Woolaston—who twice painted Britton, once at the instance 
of Sir Hans Sloane, who purchased the portrait*—proved 
himself to be a good performer upon both violin and flute ; 
and that John Hughes, the poet, Philip Hart, the organist, 
Henry Symonds, Abel Whichello, the composer, Obadiah 


violin ; 


Shuttleworth, the violinist, and, later, Henry Needler, 
among others, offered up burnt sacrifices at the altar of 
Apollo. lIlere, too, it is reported, Matthew Dubourg, 


when a child, played, * standing upon a joint-stool,’ the first 
solo that he ever executed in public. 

Sir Richard Steel, commenting 1 
Guardian wpon the odd and original 
by a free form of government, said : 


n No. 144 of the 
‘haracters produced 


‘We have a small-coal man, who, beginning with 
two plain notes, which made up his daily cry, has 


made himself master of the whole compass of the 
* Woolaston's portrait was reproduced as a supplement of the 
lusical JT August, 1906 


gamut, and has frequent concerts of music at his 


own house, for the entertainment of himself and friends.’ 
\nd Britton’s neighbour, Edward Ward, thus wrote : 


*His Hut wherein he dwells, which has long been 
honoured with such good company, looks without side 


as if some of his Ancestors had happened to be 
executors to old snorling Diogenes, and that they 
had carefully transplanted the Athenian-Tub into 


Clerkenwell.’ 

Old book-stalls had a peculiar fascination for Britton. 
While upon his daily rounds he would spend a good deal of 
time poring over antiquated works on chemistry and music. 
But he was no mere man of parchments. So great was his 
discernment in the selection of works of merit, that during 
the rage for old books and manuscripts that set in towards 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries he 
was well employed in swelling (upon commission!) the 
collections of many of the noblest in the land. These 
included the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls of Oxford, 
Sunderland, and Winchilsea—all great book collectors, who 
allowed Britton to share in their conversation when they met 
to compare notes at a bookseller’s shop in Ave Maria Lane 
after their rambles through the town. It was then that 
Britton would leave his coal-sack at the door of learning, 
and, dressed in his blue smock, spend many an agreeable 
hour with his co-enthusiasts thumbing reverend tomes and 
lingering long over curious manuscripts. In this connection 
how many remember that he assisted to form the famous 
Harleian collection, and that the Somers Tracts were of his 
collecting ? 

With such opportunities at his command Britton naturally 
amassed a valuable private library of his own, the excellence 
of which has been testified to by no less an authority than 
Thomas Hearne, who likewise spoke of Britton’s skill in rare 
books and old manuscripts. Not only did Britton’s library 
comprise a valuable collection of old musical works, but he 
added many manuscripts copied with his own hand. And 


his efforts as a collector were not confined to music; 
he dabbled in curiosities of all sorts—drawings and prints, 
and ancient and modern musical instruments. A large 


portion of his library was sold before his death, and Hearne 
confessed that he had often looked over its printed catalogue 
‘with wonder.’ Another collection of musical books and 
manuscripts constituted the chief property left by Britton, 
and this his widow sold by auction at Tom’s Coffee-house. 
Many of the items passed into the possession of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and were by him bequeathed to the British Museum. 
The works on music realised something like 4 100, 

It is hardly surprising that so obvious an eccentric as 
Britton should have suffered on account of his hobbies. In 
an age of suspicion, when success in whatever direction was 
attended with considerably more drawbacks than it now is, 
he was variously accused of being an Atheist, Presbyterian, 
Jesuit, Sectary, and Conjuror, and his musical assemblies a 
cloak for seditious meetings, magic, and necromancy. The 
singularity of his mode of life and, perhaps most of all, the 
marked contrast between his station and his connections, 
combined to incite a variety of opinions concerning him and 
his meetings. Need it be said that these calumnies 
were absolutely groundless? Britton’s record proves him to 
have been a simple and honest man, of ‘ open countenance,’ 
ingenuous, wholly without offence—save that which jealousy 
inspired—whose tastes tended towards the arts rather than 
to politics. 

And the manner of his death was no less romantic than 
his extraordinary life had been. _Britton’s end was poignant, 
and strangely in keeping with his singular life. An 
imaginative man, he was virtually killed by his own 
imagination; although it is not improbable that his head 
had been turned by his mystical studies, One day a friend 
introduced him to a ventriloquist, a fellow of mischievous 
jests, named Honeyman. This worthy, by way of a joke, 
in a far-away voice bade poor Britton prepare for his 
approaching end by repeating the Lord’s Prayer upon his 
knees. Britton, credulous as ever, promptly obeyed the 
injunction, went home to his bed terrified, and in a few 
days—September, 1714—passed away. His remains were 
interred in a vault at St. James’, Clerkenwell, but 


no record now marks the spot. Woolaston, who has 
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already been mentioned as a member of, his orchestra, pro- | 


nounced him to be a plain, simple, honest man, bent solely 
upon amusing himself, and, he might have added, others as 
well. Hughes, another member of his orchestra, penned 
upon him the following lines : 
‘Tho’ mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cel! 
Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas’d dwell : 
Well pleased Apollo thither led his train, 
And music warbled in her sweetest strain. 
Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 
Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 
Let useless pomp behold, and blush to find 
So low a station, such a liberal mind.’ 


With all his accomplishments Britton never rose above his 
station : he diedas he had lived—a small-coal man. His is 
a remarkable instance of genius in semi-obscurity. Did he 
attempt to rise, as the term is now generally understood ? 
Would he have been happier in his new-found world had he 
done so? These are questions at once interesting and 
difficult to answer. For our part we are inclined to suspect | 
that Britton cherished more philosophy than has been iaid to | 
his credit. 

And who shall say that his passing was not eased by the 
reflection that he had honestly striven to leave the world— | 
at least the musical world—a little better than he had found 
it? How many children of fortune do we light upon 
throughout the ages—children tossed hither and thither | 
upon her vagrant winds? . . Thomas Britton was assuredly 
one of them, and not the least interesting. 


NEGRO SONGS 


By IAN CAMERON 


Down on the Suwanee River, Massa~ 
ground, My Old Kentucky Home, and other of Foster’s and 
kindred melodies, known as Plantation Songs, are songs | 
that the white man has put into the negro’s mouth. The | 
truth is the negro seldom sings them. They are not his in 
the truest sense. The real negro melodies are more or less | 
grotesque, and sung to tunes that are partly creations and 
partly adaptations of songs he has caught imperfectly. [| 
have heard many negro songs in the fields and tohacco | 
stemmeries, and I do not recall that on any of these} 
occasions the negroes sang, unless by special tequest, the | 
so-called Plantation Songs. 

Negroes are extremely emotional. Their favourite songs 
are religious with weird minor strains. After the religious | 
songs come those of some phase of their own lives, and of | 
the animal life about them. Joel Chandler Harris has | 
caught this more truly than any other writer. The talk of 
his negroes is often heard in their songs. Brer (brother) 
rabbit, brer owl, brer bear, Xc., are sung about. The rabbit 
particularly, being very common in the south, is lauded as a 
very astute and cunning creature. This is a peculiar negro 
oddity, for the rabbit is anything but cunning. 

It has been pointed out very clearly by Roy Cohen—whose 
crap-shooting negroes have figured in the pages of the} 
Saturday Evening Post for the past year or two, and who | 
have also had their day on the New York stage—that the 
negro’s humour is wholly different from that of the white | 
man. The negro will be greatly amused, and will laugh | 
loudly in boisterous appreciation over a situation that, | 
apart from his almost childish point of view, has nothing | 
humorous about it. €ven in his songs the humour lies | 
usually in the odd twist of the words, and in his inimitable 
way of saying the most trivial things. It is impossible to 
reproduce this in type. The negro must be heard in the 
fields and in his country churches, when he thinks he has no 
white hearer. If you ask him for a song he is apt to ‘show 
off,’ and to imitate a manner instead of being natural. The 
best real negro songs are heard in the lonely woods of the 
south, or in the fields behind the plough, or as he rides to 
and from his work on the back of a mule. 

Very often the words of these songs are unintelligible. 
The negro coins words to suit himself, and runs them 
together in a queer jargon. He is inordinately fond of big 
words. His misuse of them would fill Mrs. Malaprop with | 


| 


in the cold, cold | 





envy. ‘Now, brethren,’ I heard one very pompous negro 
preacher explain to his flock, ‘dis is de way dat passage 
reads in de matafosich langwidge of de scriptur.’ But 
he did not explain what he meant by ‘mataposick.’ That 
sounding word was his passport to learning. 

In his humorous songs the negro frequently chuckles to 
himself, doubtless tickled by some personal experience that 
the words recall, or over the dilemma of ‘dat nigger’ in a 
like experience. I remember to have heard a tall Carolina 
negro singing—as he walked along by himself, setting his 
feet obliquely as though, in negro parlance, ‘ he had bones in 
his feet’—the following words to a sort of chant with many 
quavers and minors: 


Aint hit a pity ? 

I doan know, 

She didn’t say nothin’, 
But she slam de do’. 


She sho done dat ; 
Whar’s a nigger to go ? 
She didn’t say nothin’, 
But she s/am de do’. 


Well, I got a catfeesh, 
Ef I got to go, 

I aint gwine Aongry 
Cause she slam de do’. 


(Chuckle. ) 


This song is purely negro, It has been sung many times, 
and with many verbal changes to fit the occasion and the 
humour of the singer. It isa hit at the ‘old ’oman,’ who 
would get ‘cantankerous.’ Songs of this kind, with a sly 
dig in the ribs, are much relished by negroes. 

Another similar song runs as follows—and let it be said 
in passing that most negroes cannot understand a man 
‘that won’t take a drink’: 


Gwine buy a ba’l o’ whiskey, 
An’ throw way de cup, 

\n’ I sho gwine pass 

\ll de hypocrites up. 

You shell be free, 

You shell be free, 

De good Lawd sets you free. 


Some folks say dat 

A preacher won’t steal, 
But I cotch one 

In my corn-fiel’. 

You shell be free, 

You shell be free, 

De good Lawd sets vou fre 


Ef I wuz a chicken 

I’d roos’ mighty high 

When dat ole preacher 
Comes a-shashain’ by. 

You shell be free, 

You shell be free, 

De good Lawd sets you free. 


\ song called Ole Molly Hvar, the rabbit, is heard 
everywhere in the country. In it are introduced the 
opossum, the coon, and the bear. The tune is lively, and 
sung with great gusto, especially when work is done: 


Ole Molly Hyar, 
What you doin’ dar, 
\-settin’ in de cornder, 
Smokin’ a segyar? 


Ole brer coon 

I gwine see you soon, 

I gwine to make yo’ “‘quaitance 
3y de light 0’ de moon. 


Yu may hang yo’ haid, 
\n’ play yo’ is daid, 

But ole Mister possom 
Yo’ game’s done played. 
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On a still night I have heard negroes singing in their | 
churches at the distance of half a mile. Their voices are | 
wonderfully melodious, and as a rule very strong. They 
sing with the utmost abandon, the women especially giving 
a peculiar tremolo effect to the words. The hymns in the 
country churches are almost invariably lined out by the 
preacher and taken up by the congregation. Familiar 
hymns are used, but the negro has a way of changing them | 


that is indescribable. There are many that may be called 
exclamatory refrains, like : 
Jesus went down in «ie wateh, 
Yes, my Lawd! 
I gwine to follow my Jesus, 
Yes, my Lawd ! 
\ great favourite at one time was Svs Nv, Swe 
{ | 
Swing low, sweet Chariot, 
Comin’ fo’ to car’y you home, 
Swing low, sweet Chariot, 
Comin’ fo’ to car’y yo’ hom 
Of course the American negro is changing rapidly. 


The old type is not often found, but a lot of stuff has been 
written to-day in the south. A well 
behaved negro is liked by the southern people in a way that 
none but a understand. It is only the 
‘uppity’ type that is disliked. Crowds of white men yet 
gather to entertained by negro songs and dances, as 
in the old days. \ few whose opinion is 
worthless, speak of ‘a negro having no soul.” Thousands 
of dollars are given by whites to negro causes of religion and 


ibout their servitu 
southern 


man can 


be 
extremists, 


education, but negro agitators do far more harm than good. 
One of the tenderest of negro airs I heard sung when I 
was a boy by an old white-haired negro who was held in 


affectionate regard by the whole town. As I remember the 
song, it was sung very softly, and with unfailing pathos 


Way down in de pastah 
Sheep bells is ringin’, 
Fiel-larks is a-singin’ 

So fyah : 
Way down in de pastah 
Shaddahs gittin’ longah, 
Hyeh de bells a-tingin’ 
Dey comin’ home. 


Way down in de pastah 
Sheep’s a-walkin’ fastah, 
Sparrahs is a-singin’ 

So fyah : 
Way down in de pastah 
Gittin’ kindah lonesome— 
Bells is clingin’, clingin’ ; 
Dey comin’ home. 


Way down in de pastah, 

Shaddahs is a-fallin’, 

Fiel-larks is a-callin’, 
So fyah: 

Stayars is a-shinin’, 

Ves, Lawd, I’se comin’, 

Angels is a-singin’ 

I’se comin’ home. 


My ole.missis she promus me 

When she died she’d set-a-me free ; 
But now ole missis is daid an’ gone, 
An’ here’s po’ nigger a-hoein’ de cawn, 


My ole missis was kindeh shy 

Wid rale hog-meat and punkin’ pie : 

An’ her buttermilk was tolerble thin 

She give her nigger sop his cawn-pone in. 


Noah, frequently pronounced Norah 
negro, is a favourite Biblical character. The fact that he 
got drunk seems to add to his popularity among the 
negroes. They take what is known as the ‘ sinner’s weak 
kneed comfort’ in the fact : 


by the country 


De Lawd say to Norah des build me a-nark, 
An’ Norah he made hit outer hickory bark, 
An’ he pitched hit tight ’ithout an’ ’ithin, 
An’ den he ’vited all de animiles in. 


De animiles come in two by two, 
De elerphunt an’ de kangaroo ; 

An’ Norah he say to his boy Shem : 
Dese is all dey is an’ dat is all dem. 


Den ole Miss Norah she git mighty high 

A settin’ up dar so high an’ dry; 

Dat ’s de way o’ a oman, dey is jes like dat, 

Dey all gits uppity when dey’s livin’ on de fat. 

But de Lawd he sont her a tho’n in de flesh : 

‘Cause she got biggoty an’ kindeh fresh,— 

Norah got'drunk on de blackbe’y wine, 

\n’ den de had trouble all along de line. 

But de Lawd he ’gived ’em, and bimeby 

De got to a place whar hit wuz dry, 

\n’ Norah got out, an’ he tuck off he hat 

And he called his altah Mount Narryrat. 
The negro’s prime favourite, however, is the chicken 
song, that has as many different versions there are 
different breeds of chickens. One that is frequently sung 
runs like this : 


as 


Chicken, chicken, you may go up in a berloon, 
Chicken, chicken, you may roos’ behin’ de moon, 
But, chicken, chicken, wharever yo’ may be, 

Oh, chicken, chicken, yo’ kyant roos’ too high fo’ me. 


These songs may be heard to-day all over the southern 
part of the United States. When they pass (may the day 
be distant !), and a new ‘ uppity” negro supplants the old, 
I am firmly convinced that he will be less happy, less 
prosperous, and far less educated in the good manners of the 
heart. 


Music in the Provinces 


ABERDEEN.—Glasgow Orpheus Choir, visiting Aberdeen 
on April 15, sang Morley’s April ts in my misiress face, 
Max Bruch’s A/orning Song of Praise, Balfour Gardiner’s 


Cargoes, Elgar's Feasting, / watch, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Dead in the Sierras, and Holst’s Swansea Zown, and, 
among other arrangements of Scottish songs, Bantock’s 


O can ye sew cushions. 


BANGOR.—A mixed choir of fifty voices, organized by 


| Miss Olwen Rowlands, on May 10 sang Bach’s 7he Lord is 


No self-respecting negro of the old type will ever be 
* sassy’ to a white ‘ gen’lman,’ but he will by sly innuendo | 
of saying and song express his opinions, his wishes, and his | 
sarcasm. He will sing at his work about the place, and he 
expects to be heard. If taken to account for his song he | 
will turn it off with a laugh. This trait is thoroughly under 
stood by the whites, who, as the negro expresses it, are of | 
* we-all’s fambly ’—that is, of the old order. For ‘de po’ 
white-trash’ the negro has nothing but scorn, and does not 
hesitate to say so openly. - Here is one of these songs of 
Sarcasm in part 


my Shepherd, the words translated into Welsh by the Rev. 
Gwilym Richards. 


BARNSTAPLE.—The Musical Festival Society conducted 


|by Dr. H. J. Edwards and Mr. Sydney Harper, on 
April 25 performed Walpurgis Night and Hiawatha’s 
| Wedding-Feast. Dr. Edwards and the orchestra were 


heard in Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor. 


BARRY.—On May 10 Parry’s De Profundis was per- 
formed by a choir of a hundred and fifty voices with 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. J. M. Morris. 
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| 
| Evon.—The performance of Zhe Dream of Gerontius 


May 10, Mr. J. M. Morris conducted Schubert’s Unfinishe d\given by the Windsor and Eton Choral Society at the 


Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, with Mr. 
Garforth Mortimer as soloist, and Parry’s Sony of darkness 
and of light, with Madame Laura Evans-Williams as 
soprano. Choir and orchestra numbered a hundred and 
fifty performers. 


BIGGLESWADE (Bedfordshire).—Conducted by Mr. J. A. 
Lewis, the Choral Society on March 21 sang 7he Aattle of 
the Balticand The May Queen. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Concert-giving has been overshadowed 
during the month by the Midland Festival (dealt 
with elsewhere).——Miss Winifred Browne on April 28 
gave some interesting pianoforte music. A Chopin 
group was followed by Brahms’s Rhapsody in G minor, 
and this by a Scarlatti Sonata. She played also a 
Caprice (No. 2) by York Bowen, Goossens’s Hurdy-gurdy 


Man and Musical-Box, and two manuscript pieces by Doris | 


3rookes—Interlude and Arida/l Processton of the Flves. 


Songs were given by Miss Mary Ogden. 


Bristol.—Dr. Hubert Hunt addressed the Rotary Club 
on April 24, on- * How to listen to Music,’ and advocated the 
establishment of public gramophone halls, where music of 


many kinds might be heard. ——The Great Western Railway | 
Choral Society on April 26, conducted by Mr. Clare G. A. | 


Beavis, sang O, who will o'er the downs (Pearsall), Now 75 
the month of maying (Morley), Awake, sweet love (Dowland), 
and A/usic, all powerful (Walmisley). An orchestra played 
a Dream dance by Coleridge-Taylor.——On May 9 
Mr. Herbert Parsons (pianoforte) and Miss Madge Thomas 
(vocalist), gave a recital, the latter singing Purcell’s Dzdo's 
Lament and Stanford’s /°// rock you to rest.——The last 
concert of the Children’s Concerts Society on May 13 
consisted of a lecture-recital by Miss Desirée MacEwan, 
dealing with Rameau, Scarlatti, Paradies, and Ravel. 


CAMBORNE.— West Cornwall Musical Society, numbering | 


two hundred members, at its annual meeting reported a 
balance in hand after giving six concerts during the season. 


After the business, music was played and sung, including a | 


Hebrew Melody, violoncello, and Liza 


Lehmann’s /7 a 7% 


by Bantock for 


stan Garden, 


CARDIFF.—Mr. Garforth Mortimer’s orchestra played on | 
Easter Sunday Fould’s Suite Francaise, Volpatti's Rafsodte | 


Minuet by Cowen. Miss Flora Woodman 
Rosa Opera Company opened a fort- 


Slav, and a 
sang.——The Carl 
night’s season on April 24. 


known resident.——The Welsh Operatic Society gave a 
stage performance of Z/ijah on April 28. 


CHATHAM.—Part-songs were given by Mr. Leslie 
Mackay’s Choir on April 26, and by the Campus Musical 
Society on April 28. The latter Society, of which Mrs. 
Elsie Seaman is the director, also provided chamber musi 
and duets for two pianofortes. 

EASINGWOLD by orchestra, the 


(Yorks).—Supported 


Musical Society of seventy voices sang Zhe Death of 
Minnehaha on April 18, conducted by Mr. John Groves. | 


The bass vocalist was Mr. Albert Murgatroyd, of Leeds 
Parish Church. 


EASTBOURNE.—Of April 27 after the Y.M.C.A. Red 


Triangle Choir had performed with orchestra the first and | 


second parts of the Hiawatha trilogy, a presentation was 
made to the conductor, Dr. Hall. 


EDINBURGH.—The William Morris Choir, of Glasgow, 


conducted by Mr. William Robertson, sang on May-Day | 


Balfour Gardiner’s Cargoes for male voices, several 
Elizabethan Madrigals, and an adaptation by William | 
Morris of a Cavalier song.——Mr. Joseph Hislop, on 


April 29, sang Stanford’s Mindy Nights and groups of 
Norwegian and Scottish songs. Mr. Ramsay Geikie 


(pianoforte) played a Bercense by Godowski and Brahms’s 
Scherzo, Op. 5. 


‘| EXETER.—The 


Mr. Harold Howell, one of | 
the conductors, is a native of Cardiff and son of a well- | 


| School Hall recently, was remarkable in the case of a choir 
| undertaking the work for the first time. It was technically 
| good and expressive to a high degree. At the conclusion, a 
presentation was made to the Rev. Bernard Everett, trainer 
}and conductor of the choir and orchestra. Alest /air of 
Sirens was in the same programme. 


Chamber Music Club, of which 
Ernest Bullock is director of the music, on 
; April 26 met to hear and perform vocal quartets and 
|} instrumental items that included Dr. H. J. Edwards’s 
Romanza and Elgar’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte. —— 
On May 3 the Club arranged a visit of the Spencer Dyke 
String Quartet, who played the Deb .:y Quartet, McEwen’s 
| Biscay, Frank Bridge’s Three Novelletten, Goossens’s By the 
Zarn and Jack o Lantern, a Lament by Ernest Tomlinson 
(the viola player of the party), and Grainger’s J/o/ly on 
the Shore. Songs were given by Miss Dilys Jones.—— 
| St. David’s Orchestra, strings and wood-wind, conducted 
by Mr. Howard Treneer, made its first public appearance 
on May 2. Creditable performances were given of the 
Rosamunde Ballet music, an Intermezzo by Eric Coates, 
Grainger’s Jolly on the Shore, a March of the Manntkin 
by Percy Fletcher, and Coleridge-Taylor’s Demande et 
Réponse. 





| Dr. 


items in the last concert of 
were Dvorak’s Pianoforte 


GILLINGHAM.—The chief 
the String ‘Juartet, on May 4, 


Quintet (with Mr. William Petchey) and a Beethoven 
| String (Juartet. 
' 

G.iascow.—A choral society has been formed by the 


| workers of the Wallace-Scott Tailoring Institute, and 
| Mr. Francis Sheard has been appointed musical director. 
The junior and senior choirs, numbering ninety voices, 


|combined with the orchestral class on April 20 to 
|perform Bridge’s Zhe Jnchcafe Rock, and oratorio 
choruses. ——Dr. Vaughan Williams, on April 22, addressed 


members of the Scottish branch of the Church Music 
| Society on ‘Hymn Tunes and their Place in the Church 
Service,’ in the course of which he referred to ‘the 
magnificent Scottish psalm tunes.’ Motets were sung by the 
| Glasgow Bach Choir, conducted by Mr. A. M. Henderson. 
—-~—QOn April 24 the Bach Choir sang Blessing, Glory, 
| Wisdom, and Thanks, in the Cathedral, and also an 
interesting historical series from Tallis to Rachmaninov. 
-—The Corporation’s indoor concerts during the winter 
have suffered a financial loss amounting to £500. The 
Saturday concerts have been of higher standard than 
formerly, but the attendances fell short by over eighteen 
thousand of those of last year. The greatest deficit was 
on the orchestral concerts.——The British Music Society 
listened, on April 29, to a lecture by Miss Agnes Miller on 
| ‘The Pianoforte Concerto,’ and in illustration were played 
Bach’s //alian Concerto, Liszt’s E flat Concerto, and 
the Emperor. 





HANLEY.—North Staffordshire District Choral Society, 
on March 30, conducted by Mr. John James, performed 
with orchestra Bach’s B minor Mass. This great effort was 
| made in celebration of the twenty-first season of the Society. 
The players were mainly selected from the Birmingham 
City Orchestra, and Mr. George Baskeyfield was at the 
|organ. The solo vocalists were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Norman Allin. 


HARROGATE.—On May 4 the Symphony Orchestra. 
conducted by Mr. Howard Carr, played Delius’s 
On listening to the first cuckoo in spring and Ravel’s 
Pavane four une infante défunte. 

IlexrrFORD.—The East Herts Musical Society, conducted 
| by Mr. W. J. Comley, gave the concert selection from “aus? 
on May 4. The programme also included the Ballet music 
from the same opera, and Stanford’s Zhe Last Post. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—On March 30 the Choral Society, 
| conducted by Mr. J. Irving Glover, performed Zhe Dream 
| of Gerontius with Mr. Arthur Jordan, Miss Mary Foster, 
jand Mr. Arthur Cranmer as principal vocalists. Mr. 
| Chatfield was at the organ, and an orchestra took part 
| in the performance. 
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LEYTONSTONE.—The music offered by Hainault Glee 
and Madrigal Choir at St. Andrew’s Hall on May 13 
included Morley’s Node rtem peccatoris, Byrd’s Vy sweet 


ittle baby, Beale’s 7his pleasant month of May, Morley’s 
The en, Weelkes’s As lesta was, and glees 
ind part-songs of a later age. This excellent programme 
was conducted by Mr. John Cook. 


nymphs in ov 


LINDFIELD.— Under the conductorship of Dr. H. T. 
Pringuer, the Musical Society gave a creditable performance 
of Sterndale Bennett’s Way Queex on May 3. The 
miscellaneous after-part included the Epilogue from the | 

tn Legend and Mendelssohn’s De/arture. 

Liverroo..—An exhibition of instruments and a| 
festival of music of the 16th, t7th, and = 18th 


centuries was opened on May 8, under the direction of 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. The exhibits included some of | 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s own productions, including a beautiful | 
clavichord, and examples of other English, German, and 
Italian models. Music for lute, recorder, cithren, and three | 
iols was played, also a Fantasy for five viols by John 
Cooper, an early 17th century work, and a Trio for harp- 
sichord, violin, and viola da gamba by Rameau. On the 
following day were played a French Suite for treble and bass 
iols and harpsichord by de Caix d’Hervelois (18th century), | 
and 


two Scarlatti Sonatas, the Bach Sonata in D for 
harpsichord and viola da gamba. 

LLANDUDNO.—The Season Extension Choral Society 
performed Avawatha WWedding-Feast on March 30, 


conducted by Dr. Caradog Roberts. A Motet by Bach will 
be included in next season’s programme. 


MAIDSTONE.—The twelfth annual concert of the 
Maidstone Orchestral Society took place on May 10, 
nder the direction of Mr. Frederick Cole. The 
programme included the Vex lVorld Symphony, 


Beethoven’s Prometheus Overture, Percy Grainger’s lock | 
V/orris, and the second Peer Gynt Suite. Mr. Norman | 
Williams sang, and Mr. Albert Fransella played a Suite 
for flute and orchestra by Godard. 

Ni ASTLE.—-The Glee and Madrigal Society, conducted 
by Mr. RK. W. Clark, on May 4 sang music relating to spring— 
by Spoltforth, Beale, and Muller—pieces from Mendelssohn's 


(dipus and Antigone, and Parry’s Jerusalem, 
Norwicu.—The Philhamonic Society, conducted- by 
Dr. Frank Bates, has concluded an excellent season. The 


following works have been performed entirely with local 


esources, choral and orchestral: Bach’s Mass in B minor, 


Al Olaf, Balfour Gardiner’s .Vex from Whydah, 
Stanford’s Songs of the Fleet, Symphonies by César Franck, 
Dvorak (the New I/Vor/d), and Mozart (the /«fiter) ; 
Concertos by Rachmaninov, for pianoforte, in C (Miss 
Irene Scharrer), Elgar, for violoncello (Miss Beatrice 
Iiarrison), and Mendelssohn, for violin (Miss Margaret 
Fairless); the agi Flute Overture; Sibelius’s Aare/ia; 
Sonatas for violin and pianoforte by Elgar and John Ireland, 
played by Messrs. Sammons and Murdoch; and music for | 
violin and organ, plaved by M. André Mangeot and 
Mr. Sidney H. Nicholson. The preliminary lectures given | 
vy Dr. Bates are a popular and useful feature. 

PETERBOROUGIL.—A performance of 7he A/ in the 
Cathedral on May t! proved a notable event. The 


Peterborough Choral Union and the Peterborough Orchestral 
Society combined for the occasion. Mr. Hl. Coleman was 


at the organ, and Mr. \. E. Armstrong conducted. It is 
stimated that between two and three thousand peopl 
uttended. 

PortsMOoUTH.—Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 and a 
Miniature Suite for strings, composed and conducted by 


Lieut. B. Walton O’Donnell, were played by the band of 


the Royal Marine Light Infantry on April 14.——At a 
oncert on May 5 the ‘)uartet Players were heard in 
‘Juartets by Brahms and Rheinberger, and IHurlstone’s 


Violoncello Sonata. 


Si. ALBANS.—The Mayson Opera Singers visited the 
County Hall Theatre on May 17, and gave condensed 
versions of faust, .l/artha, and /rovatore. This 
Company—a group of pickel operatic artists who have 


already won success on the stage—gives ‘ potted’ opera, 


produced by Mr. Sumner Austin. 
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| altos unaccompanied. 


Sr. ANDREWs.--On March 23. the Musical .\ssociation, 
conducted by Mr. Alexander Hendry. sang McCunn’s Lord 
Ullin’s daughter, The Revenge, and trios for female voices 
by Walford Davies and Coleridge-laylor. An orchestra 
assisted. 


SournAMpron.—For the last concert of the season, on 


May 3, the Philharmonic Society gave a spirited per- 
formance of Caracfacus under Mr. George Leake. The 
soloists were Miss Dorothy Silk, Mr. John Collett, 
Mr. Herbert Heyner, and Mr. Harold Lankester. In 


memory of the late conductor, Mr. E. H. Moberley, the 
programme opened with Spohr’s A/est ave the Departed. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVvON,—The boys of Al! Saints’ Choir, 
Margaret Street. London, commemorated Shakespeare’s 
birthday by visiting his burial place, Holy Trinity Church, 
and singing a e /’rofundis composed for them by Sir George 
Ilenschel, and a setting of the dirge from Cymdeline, 
especially written for the occasion by W. S. Vale, their 
choirmaster. The De /rofundis is written for trebles and 
Mr. Vale’s Arar no more the heat of 
the sun is in the manner of a part-song. Three stanzas are 
set similarly. and the fourth is built upon a kind of melodic 
expansion of a phrase employed for each of the closing lines 
of the earlier stanzas. 


WINKLE!GH (Devon).—The Rev. E. Boyton Smith, who 
has formed a string orchestra in the village, on April 25 
conducted his players in Cyril Scott’s Passacaglia, a Gavotl 
by Aletter, and an /zdian /dy// of his own composition. 


WoKING.—The Mackenzie Festival held by the Woking 
Musical Society on April 29 was a great success. The 
programme had been devised and prepared by Mr. Patrick 
White as president and Mr. II. Scott Baker as organizing 
secretary and choral trainer, and Sir Alexander himself came 
to conduct. Under his baton the orchestra (augmented 
from the Philharmonic) played the Cricket on the Hearth 
Overture, part of the London Pay fy Day Suite, the 
Scottish Pianoforte Concerto—with Miss Isabel Gray as a 
brilliant soloist—and the choir gave selections from 7% 
Rose of Sharon and 7he Dream of Jubal. Some part-songs 
were sung under the direction of Mr. Scott Baker. The 
solo singers were Miss Olive Groves, Miss Violet Southam, 
Mr. Manuel Jones, and Mr. H. M. Warde. 


WorcrsreR.—At the last concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra on April 23 was played A; ea, by the 
conductor, Mr. George Austin. The programme further 
included Fr/andia and Elgar’s Sursum corda, 


the 


WREXHAM.—On April the Philharmonic Society 
performed Zhe Dream of Gerontius, in which Miss Dilys 
Jones sang the part of the Angel, and Mr. John Coates that 
of Gerontius. The conductor was Mr. T. Hopkin Evans. 


25 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 


EpwarkpD HvuGH MorerLety, at Southampton, at the 
age of seventy-two. He was the fifth son of Bishop George 
Moberley, of Salisbury, under whom he was educated at 
Winchester. He entered the Church in 1872. Fourteen 
years afterwards (in 1886) ill-health compelled him to resign 
the living he then held at Chute Vicarage. From that time 
he devoted himself to the fostering of music in the South of 
England. He founded the Andover Musical Society, the 
Test Valley Musical Society, the Avon Vale Musical Society, 
and a Ladies’ Orchestra which earned great renown. As 
conductor of the Southampton Philharmonic Society for 
twenty years he raised the standard of performance to a high 
level. He was a musician who combined lofty ideals with 
great practical gifts. 
JAMES FREDERIK SLAreR, Mus. Bac. Dunelm., a 
popular and well-known Oldham musician, at the age of 
sixty-six. In the course of his career he was organist, 
teacher, chorus-trainer, and music-master to a boys’ school. 
He was much in demand an adjudicator at brass 
band contests. 
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THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL 

We have received the programme of the two hundred and 
second Festival of the Three Choirs, to be held at Gloucester 
on September 3, 5, ©, 7, and 8. British composers are 
inusually well represented, about twenty being drawn on. 
\s is usual and fitting at these Festivals, Elgar is prominent. 
The Apostles and The Kingdom are down for September 5 
and 6; For the Fallen and the Bach Fugue transcription will 
be heard on September7. New works are Dunhill’s Elegiac 
Variations for orchestra (in memory of Hubert Parry), 
Bantock’s Prelude and First Day from 7he Song of Songs, 
Arthur Bliss’s Symphony, and a choral work by Eugéne 
Goossens—the last three being written for the Festival. 
Other native works in the programme are Parry’s 
Symphonic Variations, two orchestral pieces by German, 
W. H. Reed’s Zhe Lincoln Jmp, Holst’s Two Psalms, and 
Brewer’s Zhe Holy /nnocents. The familiar side will be 
provided by Zi/ijah, The Messiah, Verdi’s Requiem, and 
Brahms’s Symphony in D. 

The organ, rebuilt at a cost of about £5,000, plays a 
prominent part. It joins the orchestra in Herbert Howells’s 
Phantasy, Sine Nomine, written for the occasion, and organ 


solos to be played during the week are Wesley’s Choral Song | 


and Fugue, Lloyd’s ZAilegy, West’s Song of /riumph, 
Stanford’s Fantasia (Op. 181), Reed’s Toccata in D (new), 
Harwood’s Capriccio, and Brewer's Pwan of /raise (new). 
The orchestra is the London Symphony, there is a strong 
force of soloists, and the conductor-in-chief is, of course, 


Dr. Herbert Brewer. The whole scheme shows that this 
two-hundred-years-old music-making is still very much 
alive. 

MUSIC IN IRELAND 


A new Irish Opera Company has been formed by Mr. H. B. 
Phillips, of Belfast and Derry, formerly one of the directors 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and will inaugurate its 
season with the first production of an operatic version 
f Boucicault’s Avrah-na-pogue, entitled Shaun the Lost, 
the libretto being by R. J. Hughes and the music by 
Harold R. White, the popular Dublin composer and musical 
critic. 

On March 21, at the Town Hall, Dun Laoghaire 
(Kingstown), the Dalkey Choral Society (now in its third 
year), under the conductorship of Mr. Hubert Rooney, 
produced Cowen’s Ase ./aiden, with a chorus and orchestra 
of eighty performers. Miss Violet Blackadder was an 
efficient accompanist. There was a large and appreciative 
audience. 

Although the annual grant of £300 given by the British 
Government since 1872 to the Royal Irish Academy of Music 
automatically ceased at the signing of the Treaty, it is 
gratifying to chronicle that the Provisional Government of 
Ireland has intimated that a like grant would be continued 
to that old-established institution, now in its seventy-fourth 
vear of usefulness. 

So far as can be learned from the new programme for 
Music Instruction in National Schools in Ireland, Tonic 
Sol-fa is practically tabooed, and the Staff is given pride 
of place. Naturally Irish traditional music will be fostered 
under the new régime. 

Quite a delightful Bach organ recital was given recently 
in the Chapel Royal, Dublin, by Mr. W. E. Hopkins, 
Director of the State Musick. The proceeds went to help 
the fund to alleviate the distress in Connemara and the 
west of Ireland. e 

The last concert of the season by the Belfast Philharmonic 
Society took place in Wellington Hall, and consisted of 
Chorus and orchestra, under the baton of 
Mr. J. H. 


sizet’s Carmen, 
Mr. Godfrey Brown, deserved the highest praise. 
MacBratney accompanied. 

At a meeting of the Ulster Society of Organists and Choir- 
masters, in the Assembly Buildings, Belfast, an interesting 


Greene delivered a delightful lecture on the Art of Singing, 
giving unstinted praise to Sir Charles V. Stanford for his 
efforts in the adequate mating of music and _ intelligible 
words. Singing was, he said, but a glorified form of speech. 

Much interest was centred in the Press Fund Concert 
given at the Mansion House, Dublin, on April I, when a 
fine miscellaneous programme was gone through before a 
packed house. Mr. Hubert Rooney’s Choir lent valuable 
assistance. The same singers presented a_ satisfactory 
performance of Sullivan’s Prodigal Son at the Abbey 
Theatre, on April 5. An efficient orchestra was led by 
Mr. Nabarro. 

Miss Culwick’s Choral Society attracted a critical and 
appreciative audience to the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on 


April 3. A carefully-selected programme was presented, 
the items including Bryson’s Dram Taps and John Ireland’s 
Cradle Song. Miss Sidford Fannin was an admirable 


accompanist. 

Master Gerald Shanahan, a prodigy pianist, aged twelve, 
gave an interesting recital at Aberdeen Hall, Dublin, on 
April 5. 

The continued success of the Dublin dramatic soprano, 
Miss Peggy Sheridan, at La Scala Theatre, Milan, especially 
her triumph in Za /Wa//y, has resulted in her engagement 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, for next 
season. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 


We seemed to have turned back to the days of the early 
forties of last century, when the scheme of the subscription 
concert of March 16 announced part of a Concerto for 
bassoon. The music was the Andanée of Mozart’s Concerto, 
and the player M. Elders, our first bassoon, who proved 
himself a performer of very high attainments. Of the two 
novelties that were heard—Florent Schmitt’s Aves and 
Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Sentimentales—neither could be 
called a success, least so the first-named, the discordant 
character of which seemed deeply to depress the mind of 
the audience. 

In the concert of March 19, M. Francis Koene, the 
talented leader of the Utrecht Symphony Orchestra, was 


heard to great advantage in Suk’s Fantasia, Op. 24. To 


| celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Brahms’s death, 


paper on ‘Some Deficiencies in the Organist’s Equipment’ | 


was read by Dr. E. M. Chaundy. 
coming year Dr. Lawrence Walker was re-elected president, 
with Mr. C, J. Brennan and Dr. Chaundy as vice-presidents, 
and Mr. George Smith as hon. secretary. 
Club in the northern capital, on April 7, Mr. Plunket 


At the Rotary | 


At the election for the | 


the still remaining four concerts of this season were devoted 
to his music. With the exception of the two orchestral 
Serenades and the D minor Pianoforte Concerto, we heard 


all the orchestral works, besides the Schzcksa/slied, in 
which our Toonkunstkoor lent valuable assistance, and 
the Alto Rhapsodic, in which Madame Emmi Leisner’s 


singing of the contralto solo was absolutely beyond praise. 
The vocal background was sustained by the Apollo male 
If I say that never can I hope to hear 


choral society. 
finer choral singing than was given by this body, any 
further criticism is rendered supertiuous. Indeed, the 


entire concert will linger in memory for a long time to 
come. It opened with a magnificent performance of the 
third Symphony, and concluded with the Violin Concerto, 
in which M. Zimmermann was again heard to the best of 
his ability. Besides the soloists, Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra were greatly applauded. At the first concert the 
soloists were Messrs. Zimmermann and Loevensohn, who 
joined forces in Brahms’s double Concerto; at the second, 
Mr. Frederic Lamond made a splendid appearance in the 
B flat Concerto. The last concert, being also the last of 
the series of subscription concerts, furnished the public an 
opportunity for giving Dr. Muck an unmistakable proof of 
its appreciation. He obviously has won the hearts of 
the audience to such an extent that the announcement 
of his coming back to Amsterdam next year has caused 
great satisfaction. 

At the last of the Concertgebouw chamber music concerts, 
Madame Charles Cahier performed exclusively works by 
Brahms—the ier Eriuste Gesdnge, the two lieder with 
viola obbligato, and a very exhaustive choice of Brahms’s 
best secular songs. Herr Julius Rontgen, who acted as 
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accompanist, played together with his son the Violin Sonata 
in D minor by Brahms. 

Owing to an internal feud, part of the R.C. Oratorio 
Society has separated from the mother institution and 
formed a new choral organization that inaugurated 
its foundation by a performance of Heinrich 
Passion of St. Matthew. To cope with the 
of a style so obsolete as that required for this particular 


work would, however, demand a more intimate know- 
ledge of musical history than M. Theo. v. d. Byl 
possesses. To his credit be it stated that he refrained 
from giving the work with \rnold Mendelssohn's 
additional accompaniments. On the other hand, the 
performance was found lacking in too many other 
respects to be called satisfactory. Mention has to be 


made of Messrs. Anton Sistermans and Joseph Holthaus. 
who very capably sustained the parts of Christ and the 
Evangelist. 

A fine treat was provided on March 22 by the Royal 


Choral Society, when Pierné’s Crotsade des Enfants was 
heard with the composer himself conducting. The} 
Madrigal Society gave its first concert on March 27, 


its finished singing of works old and new arousing great 
enthusiasm. A new composition of Willem 
Heer Halewyn, proved to be a rather unsavoury dish. 
regards chamber music concerts, the palm has been carrie: 
ott by the Poulet (Quartet, of Paris, whose standard of 
execution in the performance of Debussy’s String ()uartet 


can only be imagined by actually hearing. The 
concert of the Dutch String (Quartet owed its main 
interest to Cyril Scott's Pianoforte ‘(uintet. With 
Mr. Howard-Jones at the pianoforte, a very fine reading | 
of this extremely difficult work was secured. Mr. 

Howard-Jones’s solo recital has further enhanced the} 
reputation which this artist enjoys here. He more 

over is one of the few who realises his duty towards! 
the art of his country. Consequently he never appears | 


here without introducing new works of British composers. 


This time works by Arnold Bax and Eugéne Goossens 
were chosen. Taken as a whole, his recital was one of 
the finest we have had this winter. Madame Berthe | 


Seroen and M. Evert Cornelis came again with some very 
interesting items. 


were heard at their concert on March 28. The QOuatr 
Poémes Juifs by Darius Milhaud could not, however, 
induce us to change our attitude towards this reckless 
extremist. Besides Debussy’s Chz/dren’s Corner, M. | 


gave a fine reading of Moussorgsky’s Picture 


Exhibition. 


Cornelis 
from an 


M. Hubert Cuypers, who as chorus-master ranks among 


the very first of his profession, has been very active of late. 


Under his able tuition our youngest choral society, Schola 
Cantorum, has in an almost incredibly short time made 
splendil progress. This was evident in a Church concert 
on April 14, when we were regaled with a fine selection of 
a cappella works of such masters as Lotti, Ingegneri, and 
of modern date. With the 


some compositions more 
magnificent Toonkunst-koor and the orchestra of the 
Concertgebouw, M. Cuypers, on April 29, gave an 


exceedingly fine performance of Bossi’s secular oratorio, 
Jeanne d@ Arc. The treat was enhanced by a select 
body of soloists, comprising Mesdames Mia Peltenburg, 
Jeanne Brandsma, Suze Luger, and Messrs. Urlus and 
Thom, Denys. 

At the second concert given by the Madrigal Society we 
heard a composition by C. Caplet, Alesse adit ad 
Petits de St. Eustache, a highly interesting work, originally 
written for boys’ voices, and containing splendid music 
conceived in a style which is absolutely modern and yet 
does not violate the ears of the listener. 

Since May I we have again had Italian Opera. 
Cavaliere de Hondt has this time shown an exceedingly 
fortunate hand in selecting his artists. Indeed I venture to 
say that the operatic world is likely to hear more anon of 
such excellent singers as the lyric tenor, Signor Gilletta, 
Signorina Torri, and the two baritones, Signor Ghirardini and 
Conati, not to forget Signorina Cassani, whose magnificent 
singing succeeded in making even Donizetti’s Lucta palatable 
to our ears. Talking about opera, it pains me to have to 
record the final debacle of our National Opera. There 


Pyper’s, | 
As | 


Fine songs by Debussy and Moussorgsky | 


seems to be still a faint possibility of restoring it to life on a 


more limited scale next season. The more initiated are, 
however, far from sanguine on that subject. 
On May 7 we were visited by the Vatican Choir, en route 


for England. W. HARMANS. 


Schiitz’s | 
intricacies | 


GERMANY 
MAX REGER 

This is a time of progress and development. While some 
of the younger composers are zealously busy to cultivate 
the field of music with more or less success, Max Reger has 
since his death become a pillar in the land. He is looked 
upon not as a revolutionist, but as a link in the line Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms. Since Lindner published his life of 
Reger (Stuttgart, I. Engelhorn’s Nachk/.) the world knows 
how he adored and loved these giants, and that ‘an 
intense study of their compositions has made him what he 
is.” Powerful factors are at work to bring Reger home to 
the masses. At Leipsic a Reger Gesellschaft has been 
formed, with Richard Strauss at the head, for the purpose 
of organizing regular Reger Festivals and _ publishing 
scientific and artistic works to explain his art and manner. 
Realising a wish of the deceased, funds are to be collected 
to assist young composers in the publication of their works. 
| As the result of a most successful Reger Festival, lasting 
| three days, another Max Reger Gesellschaft has been formed 
at Vienna, with Reichwein, Schiitz, Kostersitz, Foll, and 
Dr. Viktor Junk as founders, and aims similar to that 
| of Leipsic. 

One does not expect to fill a hall with an audience 
listening to a Reger programme, and it was a daring 
undertaking on the part of Wilh. Jinkertz and Emanuel 
| Gatscher, of Berlin, to advertise a concert devoted exclusively 
to Reger compositions for two pianofortes—the Variations 
and Fugue, Op. 132A, on a theme by Mozart, Introduction, 
Passacaglia, and Fugue, Op. 96, and Variations and Fugue, 
| Op. 86, on a theme by Beethoven. With Reger’s thorough 
mastery of the organ style the character of the 
| pianoforte disappears to a certain degree, and the aural 
effect of the performance does not exceed that of two 
performers on one instrument. 

On the other hand, in the domain of organ music Reger 
| is the unparalleled master of our time. When the Cologne 
| Gesellschaft fiir neue Musik enlisted the services of 
Hans Bachem, one of the most qualified interpreters of 
Reger’s organ music, it was thought advantageous to repeat 
either at the same or at some future concert the more 
abstruse works. It is characteristic of the audience which 
in this respect begged at the last of the six concerts a 
repetition of the Fantasia and Fugue in D minor, Op. 135R, 
| instead of the monumental Fantasia and Fugue, Op. 46, 
which had opened the cycle of concerts. With such 
programmes it was possible to form a judgment of the style 
|of the earlier works, with their unbridled strength, in 
contrast to the clear ripeness of the later compositions. 
Between the great Fugues, Fantasias, and Passacaglias, 
Bachem interpolated miniature specimens of Reger’s art, 
such as pieces from Op. 59, which depict in an especial 
manner the deep religious trait of the composer’s life work. 
While they showed the organist’s taste in the choice of 
tone-colour, the monumental works proclaimed him a 
master of form and matter. 

Prof. Carl Straube, of Leipsic, the intimate friend of 
Max Reger and master interpreter, is engaged on a book, 
Reger und die Orgel, which is anxiously looked forward to 
by German organists. It forms the sixth book of a series 
of monographs published by Otto Halbreiter (Munich), 
dealing with Reger’s Harmonik, by Grabner; Xeger’s 
Persinlichkett, by Wiirz, Kaas, and Unger; Aeger’s 
Chorwerke, by Holle, &c., the authors being pupils or 
personal friends of the deceased master. 

Meation must also be made of an excellent book on 
Max Reger by Karl Hasse (Leipsic, L. F. W. Siegel), 
Professor of Music at the University of Tiibingen and a 
pupil of Reger. It is an answer to those who declare 
Reger’s art a product of decadence. Hasse is not only 
| intimately acquainted with all his master’s works and 
| methods ; he is also a psychologist, although in this respect 
| he gazes somewhat too intently through the spectacles of a 
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pupil. All the aforementioned booklets are but accessories 
to Lindner’s path-breaking book already referred to. It is 
an introduction into the mind of Max Reger, inexhaustible 
in historic material, and at the same time a monument of | 
a friendship based on mutual understanding. Included in | 
it are analyses of Reger’s great works, together with a series 
of photographs hitherto unknown. Lindner discovered the | 
boy’s great gifts, taught him pianoforte playing and theory, | 
and was ever looked upon by the pupil as an authority. 


how Stephan followed Hugo Wolf, and coined spiritually a 
new musical language. The operatic excerpts were very 
successful, the music being so characteristic that the eye 
did not miss the scenic representation. The orchestra, 
under the spirited guidance of Schulz-Dornburg, per- 
formed brilliantly, causing great enthusiasm among the 
large audiences. Sixteen posthumous songs have just been 
published by Schott Séhne (Mayence), each a world in 
itself—songs that are best described by referring to the style 


| of Hugo Wolf. 


A NEW OPERA 
The Birds of Aristophanes, a political satire, appears | 
at first sight a subject of little attraction to a composer. 
Indeed, when Walther Braunfels chose this old Greek 
comedy he had to adopt considerable alterations. Thus 
the nightingale, the symbol of eternal longing, becomes a 
central figure whose melodies form a red thread throughout 
the story. At the same time, with the omission of the | 
satirical element the dramatic interest has _ suffered 
considerably. Braunfels’s music is _ beautiful beyond 
description—it does not excite, it does not cause the blood 
to freeze, it is no theatre music. It is natural, economical 
as regards resources, and flows on like a beautiful river. 
Braunfels composes regardless of intuition, of spontaneous 
inspiration, and the listener hardly ever receives the 

impression of an especially happy thought. 
NEW 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A year has gone by since Oswald Kiihn, of Stuttgart, 
organized the Wiirttembergische Konzertbund for the 
purpose of preventing the danger of collapse that 
menaced the life of music. The Bund grasps all available 
forces to give to musical life a solid foundation, being a 
reform on a grand scale, realising modern ideas with 
respect to public performances, disregarding the star system 
and the profit-devouring musical agent, and thus serving 
both artist and public. As the Bund can only attain its 
great aims if all music-loving circles and individuals become 
members, its work is spread all over the country. With 
the aid of the Tonkiinstlerverein, Musikpadagogischer 
Verband, Landestheaterorchester, the Bach- Verein, all choral 
societies, and numerous artists, seven groups of concerts 
—each comprising six programmes — have been in 
progress during the last winter. Each group supplied a 
symphony concert, a chamber concert, a choral concert, 
and three concerts for soloists, and the final group was 
devoted to sacred concerts only. The prices of admission 
are low, being six, four, and three marks. The success of 
the undertaking was so great that a rejuvenation of the 
national musical life is expected. Henceforward series of 
high-class concerts are provided, uniformly and systematically 
artistic, which will do away with the haphazard system 
hitherto followed. Young and unknown composers, unable 


to pay fees to hear their own works performed, may now | 


obtain a hearing, and even payment; and the public has 
opportunities to listen to the greatest of players so long as 
their charges are not exorbitant. 


Another organization to be welcomed is Der Berufsver- | 


bund der Musikwissenschaftler, that purports to guard the 
interests of musical scientists. This new union was formed 
at Frankfurt a/M., at the instigation and under the 
auspices of the professors of music of the Universities of 
Leipsic, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Cologne, Heidelberg, and 
other scientists not connected with universities. It was 


decided to organize local branches in all towns, if possible, | 


in connection with musico-historic institutions, all to be 
subject to a central* committee, and the first meeting of 
delegates is to take place in the summer at Leipsic. 

A VICTIM OF 


THE WAR 


From time to time the world is reminded of the great loss 
the musical world suffered when in 1915 Rudi Stephan died 
on the battle-field of Galicia. Schulz-Dornburg, of Bochum, 
the champion of modern music, organized in memory of 
the young master a three days’ Festival, producing songs 
(Fri. Laner-Kottlar and Richard Breitenfeld, of Frankfurt 
a/M.), excerpts from the opera Die ersten Menscher and the 
Musik fiir Orchester, and Dr. Karl Holl, the friend and 
propagandist of the dead composer, showed at a matinée 


NEW MEN AND THEIR COMPOSITIONS 


All is well for modern music if only it be taken in hand by 
enthusiasts. Bruno Stiirmer, a professor at the Conser- 
vatorium at Karlsruhe and a well-known composer, has 
been giving chamber concerts at Heidelberg and Mannheim, 
devoted to the works of Busoni, Béla Barték, Hindemith, 
Scriabin, Reger, Ravel, Debussy, Scott, Moritz, Stiirmer, 
Alban Berg, Windsperger, Schulhoff, Schonberg, von Weber, 
and Moussorgsky. As Stiirmer admitted only music of a 
vivid character, without regard for school or tendency, his 
concerts proved a great success. 

The works of Hugo Kaun are slowly but surely finding 
their way to the front. His chamber music having been 
interpreted by the Rostock Kammermusikvereinigung, the 
Rostock Town Theatre held a two days’ Hugo Kaun 
Festival, the composer being present. The programme 
included the third Symphony in E minor, a Pianoforte 
Concerto, the Overture 4m Rhein, and concluded with the 
first performance of the fantastic opera Der Fremde. 

LIFE AT NURNBERG 


NEW MUSICAI 


Niirnberg has received a new attraction for the lovers of 
music. St. Katherine’s Church, built about 1300, from 
1620 until 1770 Schul and Singeraum of the Meistersinger, 
afterwards successively anatomical museum, school of art, 
military hospital, granary, store-room, exhibition building, 
and during the war storing place for all sorts of things, has 
now, by an expenditure of a million marks, been changed 
into a concert-hall with accommodation for twelve hundred 
listeners and a platform for a hundred and fifty performers. 
The new hall is acoustically an ideal place, especially for 
chamber music. It was inaugurated with a performance 
of Wagner’s Prelude to Die Meistersinger under Michael 
Balling, and it is hoped that this means a period of increased 

| musical life at Niirnberg. F. ERCKMANN. 


NEW YORK 

| New York is so congested with orchestral concerts— 
| those of the chamber music societies and the innumerable 
| pianoforte, violin, and vocal recitals—during the winter 
| months that choral performances of importance are more 
apt to be given inthe spring. Foremost of those deserving 
| mention this year was the visit of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto, previous visits to New York having been made in 
1907 and 1911, under the leadership of Dr. A. S. Vogt, who 
| founded the choir. His successor, Mr. Herbert Fricker, 
| proved that he had maintained the reputation the choir had 
gained under its founder—that of an unsurpassed and 
| probably unrivalled choral organization in existence any- 
| where. On this visit the choir gave two concerts, the 
first, entirely a cappella, the programme including the names 
of Palestrina, Rachmaninov, Schindler, Elgar, and Sibelius. 
| At the second concert—with the aid of the New York 
| Philharmonic—the singers were heard in another group 
| of short choruses and Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony. 
| Mr. Fricker trained the English choir that first gave the 
| Symphony at Leeds in 1907. The composition itself, despite 
| orchestral background and admirably chosen soloists, 
| did not prove to be very interesting, though presenting 
occasional brilliant moments; but the work of the singers, 
their superb body of tone, their perfect precision, and their 
wonderful variety of tone-quality was absolutely flawless. 
More interesting and equally well done were the short 
choruses that formed the whole programme at the a caffella 
concert and completed the symphonic one. Special 
mention should be made of Kurt Schindler’s arrangements 
of a Siberian Prison Song—strong in its dramatic power— 
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and ofa dainty Spanish choral ballad called 7%e Sz/versmith, 
which had to be repeated. 

Mr. Schindler’s Schola Cantorum ranks high among our 
own choral organizations, but claims rank more for its 
leader’s taste and aims in his programmes than for the 
excellence of its performances. Probably the indifferent 
character of these is largely due to insufficient rehearsing, 
for body of tone is and Mr. Schindler’s 
ability is unquestioned. It very hard to get the 
members of a choir at New York to devote sufficient time 
to rehearsal. The result that the concerts are 
only moderately good, and not good enough to arouse 
enthusiasm and insure large audiences. Mr. Schindler 
gave the Bach B minor Mass at one of his concerts last 
season, and another evening was devoted entirely to Italian 
Verdi’s Statat Mater had been heard here 
before, but his 7¢ Deum was sung for the first time at 
New York, and proved imposing and effective. Pizzetti’s 
Lament for the Death of Hyppolttos was also a novelty, and 
is an interesting composition conceived and executed in a 


the good 


1s 


1S 


compositions, 





lofty and dignified spirit. A cantata by Malipiero, Sax 
Fran 1d@’ Assisst, with baritone solo, was given a world 

micre, Mr. Schindler having brought the work in 
manuscript from Italy last summer. In this cantata, 


besides the full choir every resource of a modern orchestra 
was employed, The soloist was Giuseppe de Luca, who, in 
the few appearances he has made on the concert-platform, 
has proved himself to be as remarkable an artist as he is on 
the operatic stage. The composition itself, in spite of its 
elaborate construction, did not find favour either with the 
critics or with the audience, and although other novelties by 
Malipiero have been performed at New York, nothing of his 
so far heard has given him a high standing as a composer. 
Like many of the modernists, he attempts ideas that he 
cannot formulate, giving us instead dull and tiresome works 


whose meaning is obscure. 

Our oldest choral organization, the Oratorio Society, 
founded some fifty years ago by Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
father of Walter), was awakened last winter, by its new 
onductor, Mr. Albert Stoessel, from the lethargy into 
which it had fallen. The Christmas performance of 7h%e 
Vesstahkh was far better than had been heard for years, 


while the spring concert, devoted to Bach’s Passion Music, 
real enthusiasm by the excellence of its per- 
The old Oratorio Society conserves some good 


aroused 
formance. 
material, and under its new conductor has regained some of 
its lost prestige, but ist work. still harder to aspire 
to rival the Toronto Choir. 

To celebrate the eightieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Philharmonic Society—April, 1842—two performances 
of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony were given by the combined 
forces of the Philharmonic and the Oratorio 
Society, M. Willem Mengelberg conducting. This 
glorious composition never fails to draw large audiences, 
who listen reverently, as it were, to the supreme masterpiece 
The Philharmonic Society has given 
immortal over twenty times under several 
different conductors, but on two occasions the choral Finale 
On both of these the Symphony had been 
prepared and announced, but the Ode “ Joy could not 
be sung two weeks after the assassination of President 
Lincoln (April, 1865), or four days after the death of Anton 
Seidl (April, 1898), who was at that time the conductor of 
the M. Mengelberg gave a sound reading of 
the score, though lacked the inspiration he bestows on 
more modern works, 

Although the four orchestras which during the season 
give over a hundred concerts at Carnegie Hall, and the 
twenty-three weeks of opera given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House are the musical attractions which draw the 
largest audiences at New York, and which undoubtedly 
make the biggest noise, yet the smaller organizations often 
perform music equally (or more) grateful to the ear of 
true music-lovers. One of these, known as * The Society 
of the Friends of Music,’ is under the direction of 
M. Artur Bodanzky. The function of this Society is 
to produce works that are not suited to the modern: full 
orchestra or to the big choir of an oratorio society. The 
orchestra numbers about fifty performers, and on the pro- 
grammes for the last season are found Symphonies by Haydn, 


it m 


Orchestra 


of symphonic writing. 


this work 


was omitted. 


orchestra. 
it 


Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Schubert, along with Serenades 
and Suites by old and new composers. For choral work 
there are sometimes a dozen voices and sometimes forty or 
fifty. M. Bodanzky seeks to explore a field neglected in 
these modern days, often with the happiest results. In the 
winter series of ten concerts Bach’s name is frequently seen, 
and this season one whole concert was devoted to him. 
the programme consisting of two Cantatas—Nos. 102 
and 211 (Coffee Cantata)—and the Concerto in D minor, 


Harold Bauer presiding at the pianoforte. The tenth 
and last concert of the series presented a remarkably 
beautiful programme exceedingly well performed. The 
Mozart Symphony in C major (Kochel 338) was 


played as Mozart should be played—entirely without the 
exaggerations and affectations that afflict so many of the 
conductors of the present day. The Bach Concerto in 
A minor for flute, violin, and pianoforte, No. 8 (Mr. Bauer 
again at the pianoforte), delighted the audience, which gave 
unusual expressions of pleasure both for the composition 
and for Mr. Bauer’s masterly interpretation of the spirit of 
the great composer. There are no more intelligent musical 
audiences at New York than those that listen to the concerts 
of the Friends of Music, and it means something to arouse 
these to enthusiasm; but enthusiasm was the order of the 
day at this concert, for the last number on the pro 
gramme, Brahms’s Song of Destiny, is a composition of 
such extraordinary beauty—so especially adapted for small 
orchestra and chorus—and received from instrumentalists and 
singers so flawless a performance, that the listeners left the 
concert-hall in an exalted mood and with eager anticipa 
tions for the next season’s appearances of this Society. 

The eighth and last novelty at the Metropolitan Opera 
Hlouse was a production of Mozart’s Cosi Fan 7utte. It 
was more than a hundred and thirty years ago when this 
delightful opera was first given at Vienna, and every effort 
was made to reproduce the art of the period. A small 
stage, curtained off, was built on the large one, the foot- 
lights imitating lamps or candles. Costumes, furniture, and 
properties were historically correct, and the nine scenes in 
the two Acts were given appropriate settings. So carefully 
was every detail thought of that even the pianoforte that 
gave the chords for the recitatives was made to sound like a 
harpsichord, The silly story of woman’s faithlessness was 
delightfully acted and sung by the six principals, George 
Meader and Giuseppe De Luca representing the true 
lovers and the disguised ones; Florence Easton and 
Frances Peralta the tempted sweethearts; Adamo Didur 
the sneering philosopher who has no faith in woman’s 
constancy, and who plans the downfall of the maidens with 
the help of their scheming maid (Lucrezia Bori), Florence 
Easton, the most versatile artist on the operatic stage to-day, 
was easily the star of the performance, her lovely voice, het 
consummate art, and her great dramatic talent fulfilling all 
the requirements of the score and the story. M. Bodanzky’s 
labours in the performance deserve unstinted praise. 

M. H. FLInt. 


PARIS 

Kussewitzky’s presence at Paris has resulted in a fine 
revival of Aorts Godeunow at the Opéra, with M. Vanni 
Marcoux in the title-part, M. Gresse as Varlaam, 
M. Huberty as Pinnen, M. Fabert as Shuisky, Mr. Sullivan 
as Grigory, Mlle. Lubin as Marina, Mlle. Courso and 
Mile. Laval as the Tsar’s children, and Mlle. Lapeyrette 
as the innkeeper. The settings by Golovin created a most 
favourable impression, and the chorus as well as the orchestra 
were unanimously pronounced satisfactory. Kussewitzky has 
given a remarkably good concert of Russian music for the 
benefit of the Russian Famine Fund, and is announcing 
four symphonic concerts which promise to be of unusual 
interest. 

At the Concerts-Colonne was given the first performance 
of a new symphonic work of vast proportions by Vincent 
d’Indy, Poéme des Rivages. It is remarkably fine, and not 
a little complex from the structural point of view, and 
curious as an attempt to incorporate certain types of 
harmonic idiom—which may be described, briefly, as 
ultra-modern—into a fabric whose plan is as solid and 
whose proportions are as rigorous, in their logical aspect, 
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as in any previous work of d’Indy’s. It leaves us with; At the time of writing Ferenc de Vecsey is at Rome, 
the impression that here is something fine and lofty, but | where he is regarded as the greatest living violinist, and has 
which’ we -desire to study more closely before expressing a| given a concert at the Augusteo. He played Concertos of 
definite opinion. Max Bruch (G minor), Sibelius (D minor, Op. 47), and 

Another important novelty was Albert Roussel’s| Paganini (D major). 

Symphony at the Concerts-Pasdeloup—again one which M. Cortot visited Rome for the first time on April 7, and 
it is hardly fair to judge from a first impression, and one | gave a concert under the auspices of the Accademia di 
whose broad architecture and efticiently-controlled progress S. Cecilia, with a programme that included Debussy’s first 
are far easier to perceive than its artistic purpose. It did book of Preludes. 

not prove so convincing, perhaps, as the superb A7ocasions During Holy Week, if we except the usual liturgical music 
or the more recent Jour une Fete de Printemps. Yet it| whichdrawsthousands of visitors to the patriarchal basilicas, 
was well received, and certainly deserved to be. the chief musical event was the performance of Perosi’s 

On the following Sunday, at the same Concerts, were| sacred Trilogy Zhe J/assion of Christ at the Royal 
given excerpts from Louis Aubert’s delightful fairy opera | Philharmonic Society’s hall, under the direction of Alexander 
Forét Bleue—the production of which at one of the Paris! Bustini, the artistic director of the Roman Philharmonic. 
theatres all music-lovers agree in clamouring for, as they do| This poem, written when Perosi was only twenty-four, is 
for that of de Bréville’s Aros Iaingueur (mentioned in my | the first of the series which has rendered his name famous 
last letter). But the ways of State-aided theatres are | and foreshadows the remarkable melody and orchestration 
strange ; and while these fine works and many others are| which later were to raise such a furore in the Na/a/e, 
waiting, the pageant of still-born operas written to order and | Aesurrection, and Transfiguration. The eminent composer 
produced * because it is the law’ continues its wearisome | (who is, it appears, about to secede to the Waldese 
course. Protestants) resolutely refused to attend the representation, 

At the Concerts-Colonne Pierné’s So/o de Concer? for | to which he was opposed. 
bassoon and orchestra was performed for the first time. It Amongst other events at the Philharmonic this month 
is an extremely clever and tasteful piece of writing, and was | are to be noted a concert given by the Bolognese ()uartet, 
well played by M. Dhérin, The same day Enesco’s second | which was heard in Beethoven in B flat major and Glazounoy 
Symphony was performed and received with favour. A/| in A, and a seriesof Laud written for strings and pianoforte 
new Trio by Pierné was the main feature at the concert of by Renzo Bossi, teacher of composition in the Milan Conser 
the Socicté Nationale given the next clay. vatory, and son of the famous organist Marc Enrico, 

The Bacchanal from Roger Ducasse’s Or/Ace received its A notable concert has also been given in the great Hal! 
first performance at the Concerts-Colonne on the following of the Pontifical School of Music by Ulisse Matthey, first 
Sunday. It is replete with effects of extreme violence, most | organist of the Santa Casa of Loreto, with a programme 
ably devised and carried out ; but the substance is somewhat | that included a Sonata in B minor by Schiepatti and a 
thin, and the music at times failed to carry conviction. Symphonic Study by E. Bossi. LEONARD PEYTON 

At the Concerts-Pasdeloup a whole programme was : : 
devoted to Belgian composers. Those represented were 
Lekeu, Léon Du Bois, Scharrés, Dupuis, Bouserez, 
de Boeck, Jongen, and T. Ysa¥e. 

Various works by Busoni have been performed. At the Twoconcerts by the New York Symphony Orchestra have 
Concerts-Colonne his Concertino, Berceu Elégiague, | suggested that either Mr. Damrosch has profited from his 
Rondo Arlecchinesco ,(vocalist, M. Sabatier); and at the | sojourn with the London Symphony or the New York 
Conservatoire, two Etudes for his forthcoming score of Symphony has retained something of Mr. Albert Coates. 
Faust, entitled Sarabande and Corfége—both ingenious | Be that as it may, Mr. Damrosch conducted very thoughtful 
and impressive. Busoni and Petri have repeated here the | and satisfying performances of the César Franck Symphony 
recital of music for two pianofortes by the first-named | and Vaughan Williams’s Fan/asta on a Theme by Thoma 
which they had given in London. Zallis. He was not so happy in the Tchaikovsky Concerto 

P. Kune’s Suite Symphoniqgue, another novelty given at | (B flat minor), which was played with fine comprehensior 
by Mr. Ernest Seitz, a Toronto pianist. 

The Hambourg Conservatory has given two concerts 
One pro 


TORONTO 


the Concerts- Lamoureux, consists of altogether workmanlike 
developments of a folk-song from the Pyrénées. 

The Orchestre de Paris gave a Araczilian Suite, pleasing | recently, which proved thoroughly enjoyable. 
and picturesque, by a Brazilian composer, M. Nepomuceno. | gramme was devoted to Tchaikovsky, the other contained 
Other interesting events were the concert given by the Beethoven’s Variations on See fhe conquering hero come 
‘Studio’ at the Hall of the Theosophic Society, at which | for violoncello and pianoforte, with Mr. Boris Hambourg as 

Madame Olénine d’Alheim sang a number of songs by Hugo | ’cellist and Signor Guerrero at the pianoforte. 
Wolf, which she interprets admirably ; a programme by The Orpheus Society, conducted by Mr. Dalton Baker. 
Madame M. Meyer devoted to works by the French ‘ Six,’ | gave an impression of careful training at its recent annua! 
Satie, and Stravinsky—all quite entertaining if the} concert. Works chosen included Bach’s / wrestle ana 
listener happens to be in the right mood ; a Vincent d’Indy | fray, Elgar’s Death on the Hills, Bantock’s One with eye 
evening given at the Nouveaux-Concerts (the nomenclature | /Ae fazrest, English Madrigals and part-songs by West and 
alone of new concert halls and new choral societies is| Walmisley, and anthems from the Russian School by 
becoming more bewildering than ever); at the Socicte | Gretchaninov, Tchaikovsky, and Balakirev. 
Musicale Indépendante a good “Cello Sonata by Opol Madame Emma Calvé, Dame Clara Butt, Mr. Kennerley 
Ygouw and Schmitt’s J//rages for pianoforte ; and I must | Rumford, and Mr. Watkin Mills were heard in recital. 
end by mentioning that Madame Roger Miclos, at her} Young singers of to-day might well take note of the dignity 
recital at the Salle Pleyel, gave the first performance of | of style which still distinguishes Mr. Mills. The present 
and John Heath’s A Chz/d’s | age has yet a few things to learn from its predecessor. 
A. BoLp. The efforts of the Toronto Chamber Music Society have 
BENS osm certainly increased the desire for this type of music. A 
ROME | well-filled house greeted the return concert of the London 
At the Augusteo Mr. Albert Coates renewed his triumphs | String Quartet. Never before has this body played 
of last year in a concert which included Holst’s 7%e ?/anets, | with such rare taste and purity of style. The Beethoven 
the Wedding-March from Rimsky-Korsakovw’s Cog d@’Ovr, | Quartet in F minor (Op. 95) gave ample proof of the unique 
Ravel’s Ma Mere 7 Oye, and the Death and Transfiguration | talent the Londoners have of passing the melodies smoothly, 
of Strauss. A second concert given by Mr. Coates was| almost unconsciously, from one instrument to another. 
notable for the performance of a Suite for strings by Purcell | Especially was this noticeable in the beautiful second 
and Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony; and his visit closed | movement. The first performance of H. Waldo Warner’s 


Harrison’s County of Worceste: 
4 light. . 


with a third concert, in which the programme consisted of | Fairy Suite 7he /%xy Xing made a vivid impression by its 
Brahms’s fourth Symphony, Tommasini’s // éeato regno| colour and descriptive power. 
(first performance), Liadov’s Zigh/ 
and Elgar’s Avfgvra Variations, 


Truly it is a charming work, 
opular Russian Airs, | distinctive in style and skilfully written. Frank Bridge’s 
| Londonderry Air, Dvorak’s Nigger Quartet, and solos by 
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Miss Athens Buckley, of Toronto, completed the 
programme. 


The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, of two hundred and 
thirty voices, and under the conductorship of Mr. H. A. 
Fricker, recently completed a tour through four cities of the 
United States. From April 3-7 concerts were given at 
Buffalo (a cappella), New York (one a caffel/a and one with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra), Philadelphia (one 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra), and Baltimore (one 
a cappella). The works performed with orchestra were 
Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony, with Florence Hinkle 
and John Barclay; 7he Ballad of the Kremlin (arranged by 
Kurt Schindler), 7%e Il veck the Julie Plante (Geottrey 
O’ Hara), and the Chorale /ina/e of The Mastersingers. The 
a cappella numbers included the Bach Motet zag ye, the 
Palestrina Surge /. 70 Thee, O Lord( Rachmaninov), 
Judge me, O God (Mendelssohn), Aless the Lord, O my 
(Ippolitov Ivanov), Zhe Sz smith (arranged by Kurt 
Schindler), Love's Zempest (Elgar), Broken Melody (Sibelius), 
Lullaby (¥errari), and Zhe Miracle of St. 
(arranged by Kurt Schindler). 

Dr. Broome held his Spring Festival on April 24, 25, in 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Mr. N. 
\lice Gentle, of the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company, was the soloist. The Oratorio Society introduced 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins’s Od the IVest Wind (the composer 
being present at the performance), Sir Charles Stanford’s 


oj 


‘uminare, 


conjunction with 


Sokolov. Miss 


rather vague 4/ Abhey Gate, and a number of part- 
songs. 
VIENNA 
THit EGEND Oo AT THE STAATSOPER 


In drawing the summary of this season’s work at the 
Staatsoper, find a pitifully small result. There had 
not been a single fremicre so far, and when well towards 
the end of the opera season the first novelty of the year 


we 


was produced, the choice fell on a work by one of the! 
directors of the house—a fact which in itself is open to 
criticism, but all the more so in view of the fact that 


The Legend of Joseph, the one-Act Ballet by Richard Strauss, 
is not at all a work of towering importance. Its origin, in 
1914, was due to the passing vogue of the then famous 
Russian Ballet, which produced it at Paris without causing 
more than an ephemeral sensation. At the Vienna 
Staatsoper, the / of the Ballet took place in 
conjunction with a revival of Aewersnot, 


mire 


BRAHMS CELEBRATION 


Aside from this premiere at the Staatsoper, the dominating 
features of the last few weeks 
Festivals attendant upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
composer's death. The city of Vienna—which rightly 
claims Brahms as her son, though his birthplace in 
Germany—had provided a worthy official celebration, in 
the course of which, amid befitting ceremonies, a marble 
memorial tablet was unveiled on the site formerly occupied 
by Brahms’s dwelling-place, while his grave in the Vienna 
Central Cemetery was beautifully decorated. There were 
four individual Brahms celebrations given by the foremost 
musical organizations of the city, and a complete cycle of 
his works was arranged by a local concert bureau, in 
which the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, the Rosé Quartet, 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, and some of 
artists, were the participants. The impressive 
these memorial functions was, perhaps, a concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted for the first time by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, which gave evidence of the wonderful 
work of which these players are still capable when inspired 
by a really great conductor. The concert took place in the 
Grosser Musikvereinssaal, where so many of Brahms’s works 
had their first hearing in the presence of their composer, and 
it was sponsored by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, of 
which Brahms was at one time musical director, 


was 


most 


ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 


The Philharmonic Orchestra this season has not been 
particularly happy in its choice of novelties, which were 
all * first performances anywhere.’ Least successful of these 
was an Overture, Diana, by Joseph Klein. More attention 


oul 


Raymond 


were the various Brahms 


the leading Vienna | 
of | 
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was attracted by a Symphonic Fantasy by the young 
| Viennese, Hans Gal, which, though not very productive of 
new ideas, recommended itself by a distinct sense of form 
and style. Georg Svéll, formerly a pianist child-prodigy, 
|} and now assistant-conductor of the Darmstadt Opera, has 
been invited to conduct his new Lyric Overture at a 
Philharmonic concert. It is a melodious piece and well- 
orchestrated, but much too long, and, at times, incoherent. 

The era of ‘ autobiographical’ symphonies initiated by 
Richard Strauss’s He/den/eben found a rather belated sequel 
in two of this year’s Philharmonic novelties. The Symphony 
No. 3, by Guido Peters, belongs to that species, depicting 
as it does the vain struggle for general recognition which 
this earnest Viennese composer has been going thrqugh for 
many years past. Equally ‘autobiographical,’ tosome extent, 
is the Autumn Symphony by Joseph Marx, who paints the 
moods of the artist passing through the autumn of his life, 
reaping harvest, yet preparing for new conquests. It is a 
beautiful and serious work, though at times overloaded with 
orchestral effects which make it appear rather too massive 
in sound, 

The Philharmonic, once probably the most exclusive and 
independent orchestra on the Continent—it is just now 
preparing for a three months’ tour of South America, under 
Weingartner—has of late acquired the habit of selling 
its services to visiting conductors and artists, regardless of 
their merits. This habit, probably forced upon the 
orchestra by adverse financial conditions, is a sad sign of 
the times, and one deeply deplored by Vienna’s conservative 
music-lovers. At one of these ‘extra’ concerts another 
work of the ‘ autobicgraphical’ variety was ably conducted 
by Arthur Léwenstein. It is termed by its composer, 
E. N. von Reznicek, ‘a symphonic-satirical poem of the 
day,’ and entitled Zhe Victor, It employs a huge 
orchestra with a predominantly strong brass section, with, 
in the last movement, a chorus (off stage) and a contralto 
soloist. 

At an orchestral concert conducted by Carl Auderieth we 
heard a symphonic poem entitled J orfrih/ing, by the 
Viennese composer and musicologist, Egon Wellesz, who, 
though originally a pupil of Schonberg, in this piece 
discloses a tendency towards the impressionistic methods 
of Debussy as evinced in some of his exquisite tone- 
| colourings. Wellesz, whose opera /’rincess Girnara has 
had some success in Germany, will shortly pay a visit to 
England, in the course of which he will deliver a lecture at 
Cambridge University. 


is 


VISITING CONDUCTORS 


Among the foreign conductors who have paid frequently 
recurring visits to Vienna, Bruno Walter is particularly dear 
to the hearts of our public since the days when he con- 
ducted, under Gustav Mahler, at our then Imperial Opera. 
Later he assumed the post of director withthe Munich Opera, 
which he has just resigned after ten years of activity. To 
| Vienna audiences Walter is the chosen conductor of Mahler’s 
Symphonies. These Symphonies, once laughed at and hissed 
in Vienna concert-halls, are now features in the programmes 
of the very same Philharmonic Orchestra which once rejected 
Mahler’s services as a conductor, considering him * too 
exacting’ in his demands on his players; and Bruno 
Walter, once ridiculed as Mahler’s prophet and permitted 
to leave the Vienna Opera, now returns in triumph to 
conduct four sold-out performances within one week of 
Mahler’s eighth Symphony. This Symphony of the 
Thousand, which requires a huge orchestra, double chorus, 
children’s chorus, and soloists—well over nine hundred 
heads in all—had a remarkable performance under Walter’s 
baton, and with the same composer’s Song of the Earth, 
the ‘song symphony’ in six movements, for two solo 
voices, Walter’s name has become so closely identified that 
no other conductor so far has been able to succeed with it 
here. Karl Schuricht, from Wiesbaden, failed utterly this 
| season, and even Oscar Fried, himself a disciple of Mahler, 
was unable to banish memories of Walter’s reading. 

Among the younger conductors from Germany, Fritz 
Reiner, until lately connected with the Dresden Opera, is 
| one of the commanding figures. He even succeeded in 
| rousing a certain amount of interest in Strauss’s A/pine 
Symphony. 


XUM 
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Egon Pollak, a guest-conductor from Hamburg, intro- | 


duced an Overture to a Merry Play by Joseph Rosenstock, 
a gifted pupil from Franz Schreker’s class. It is a sparkling 
piece of refreshing unaffectedness. At the same concert we 
heard a new song-cycle by Erich Wolfgang Korngold entitled 
Songs of Farewell, sang by Maria Olszewska, and accom- 
panied at the pianoforte by Korngold himself. 

A young conductor from Stockholm, Nils Grevillius, has 
been a frequent visitor to Vienna this season, impressing our 
audiences by his spontaneity and by an assurance that is 
remarkable in one so young. To him we owe the acquaint- 
ance with a number of contemporary Swedish composers. 
The most interesting of these was Hugo Alfsén with a 
Swedish Rhapsody, and even more so with his Symphony, 
which excels by the clever treatment of the human voice as 


an ‘ orchestral’ instrument pure and simple (without the use | 


of words)—a device used also by Gustav Holst, the English 
composer, in the last movement of his Suite 7he Planets. 

Of the guest-conductors who have appeared here during 
the last few weeks, Siegfried Wagner requires but short 
comment, both as a composer and orchestral leader. In 
the latter capacity he is hardly above the average customary 
with the conductors of provincial German opera houses, 
and his compositions, while they contain some nice, simple 
melodic strains, are hardly able to evoke more than casual 
irterest. Whatever importance attaches to him with pan- 
German circles and with the close friends of the Wagner 
dynasty, is due principally to a reverence for his distingutst ed 
parent and for his grandfather, Franz Liszt, whose works, 
besides Siegfried’s own, figured prominently on the Vienna 
programme. The short stay here of Paul von Klenau, the 
Danish composer, resulted in the first performance of his 
Symphonic Fantasy, entitled Hampstead Heath, which is 
an appealing and well!-orchestrated bit of music, picturing 
an English Fair. In another concert, Klenau showed 
himself to be a very able conductor when he produced, for 
the first time anywhere, a large choral work, entitled 
Weltfeter, by Karl Weigl, a Viennese composer. It was 
written well over ten years-ago, and, in spite of undoubted 
talent and of some original traits, on the whole employs the 
idiom of Richard Wagner, which was the dogma of most 
young German composers of that period. 

[Mr. Bechert’s consideration of the 
of Richard Strauss and some works of Pfitzner, 
others, is held over. | 


Deutsche Motette 
Jartok, and 


rHE SALZBURG FESTIVAI 


Definite plans have just been announced for the great 
Festival which will take place this summer at Salzburg, the 
Austrian provincial city so closely connected with the name 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. As is well known, the 
proceeds uf these annual festivals are being devoted to a fund 
intended to bring about the foundation of a large festival 
theatre at Hellbrunn, near Salzburg. This year’s festival 
will comprise four Mozart operas and Das grosse Welttheater, 
the play which Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the Austrian poet, 
has adapted from the old Spanish drama by Calderon de la 
Barca. Einar Nilson has composed the incidental mu-ic of 
the play, which will have thirteen consecutive performances 
in the rare and beautiful environment of the old Collegian 
Church of Salzburg, between August 13 and August 25. 
The operatic part of the festival will be furnished 
by the Vienna Staatsoper, which intends to give four 
performances each of the following four Mozart operas : 
Don Juan on August 14, 18, 22, and 26; Cosi fan 
tutte on August [5, 19, 23, and 27; Zhe Marriagi 
of Figaro on August’ 16, 20, 24, and 28; and 7% 
Elopement from the Seraglio on August 17, 21, 25, and 29. 
Richard Strauss will conduct the presentations of Von Juan 
and Cosi fan ‘tutte, while the remaining two operas will be 
entrusted to Frauz Schalk, co-director with Strauss at the 
Vienna Staatsoper. Two orchestral concerts of classical 
works are scheduled for August 15 and 20, Preceding the 
Festival proper there will be a six days’ ‘ International 
Festival of Modern Chamber Music,’ commencing on 
August 5, and featuring the works of living composers 
from all countries, a number of whom will personally 
Participate in the performances of their works. .\mong 


the English composers who will be heard at these 
E 


! 

concerts are Messrs. Bliss, Bax, and Goossens. Composi- 
tions by Richard Strauss, Schénberg, Korngold, Joseph 
Marx, Bartok, Hindemith, Busoni, Alfredo Casella, 
Malipiero, Darius Milhaud, Arthur Honegger, Stravinsky, 
Percy Grainger, Ernest Bloch, Antonio Salazar, Ebbe 
Hammerik, and many others will figure in these programmes. 

PAUL BECHERT. 


Miscellaneous 


Under the auspices of the National Organization of Girls’ 
Clubs, a concert will take place at the Albert Hall on 
June 14, at 8, when a choir of twelve hundred members of 
working girls’ clubs will sing unison songs, rounds, and 
part-songs. They will be assisted by Mesdames Adila 
Fachiri (d’Aranyi) and Margaret Champneys, Messrs. 
Plunket Greene and Harold Darke. 

The West Middlesex Musical Society has been inaugurated, 
for the study of choral and orchestral music. The hon. 
secretary is Mr, J. H. Cuddington, 21, Selby Road, Ealing, 
and the hon. conductor Mr. C. Stanley Smallman. The 
first rehearsals will be held in the autumn, at Ealing, the 
works chosen for the first season being 7%e Golden Legend, 
A Tale of Old Japan, and Jhe Redemption. 

The Amphion Choir of Seattle, conducted by Mr. 
Claude Madden, opened its twelfth season recently with a 
pregramme of part-songs for male voices. These included 
Cooke’s Strike the Lyre, Button’s arrangement of 7he Land 
an ride by the young 


0 the Leal, and Give a mana horse he 
Canadian composer, Geoffrey O’ Hara. 


The National Provident and Union Bank Musical Society 
gave an excellent concert at Queen’s Hall on April 22. 
The chief works performed were Brahms’s Sovg of Destiny, 
Grieg’s Landerkennung, Bath’s 7he Legend of Nerbudda, and 
Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss Kathleen Thomson 


as soloist. Mr, Herbert J. Bagge conducted. 


The Oratorio Society of Brantford, Ontario, gave 
Sterndale Bennett’s A/ay Queen, and a selection of part- 
songs on April 27, under Dr. Frederick C. Thomas. The 
| choir of a hundred voices was accompanied by an orchestra 
of twenty-five, which also played Cherubini’s 4nacreor 
Overture. 

The Lothbury Male-Voice Choir gave a concert at Cannon 
Street Hotel on April 26, Mr. E. Stanley Roper 
conducting. The programme included part-songs by 
Spofforth, Calkin, Brewer, Hatton, Elgar, E. H. Thorne, 
Brahms, and Lloyd. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITED. 


LUNT, F. W.—*‘ Now the day is over.” I1ymn and 
B Tune ‘‘ Lyndhurst.”” (No. 1070, Novello’s Parish 
Choir Book.) 14d. 

ETHEL.—“ Dirge. Four-part Song for 


Bors 


(No. 578, The Orpheus.) 3d. 


*Choric Measure.” Four-part Song for 1.T.B.B. 
(No. 579, The Orpheus.) 3d. 
—— ‘The Bramble.”  Four-part Song for T.T.B.RB. 
(No, 580, The Orpheus.) 4d. 
“The Bowl.” Four-part Song for T.T.B.R. 
(No. 581, The Orpheus.) 4d. 
I URGESS, FRANCIS, and T. P. HOLMES, — 
** Missa de Angelis.” Melody only. Edited. 2d. 
“AUSTON, THOMAS. — “O Sacred and Holy 
C Banquet.” For s.a.T.8. (No 3a, Cathedral Series 


of Church Music, edited by ROYLE SHORF.) 3d. 


“HAMBERS, H. A.—‘‘O Lord, the Maker of all 
thing.” Evening Anthem. (No. 1095, Novello’s 
Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
| ee LADY ARTHUR.—Songlets for Children. 
For Contents, see page 380.) 4s. 
OLST, GUSTAV.—Two Songs without words. For 
Small Orchestra. No. 1, ‘‘Country Song.” No, 2, | 


7s. each. 


“* Marching Song.” Full Scores. 
ONES, J. J.—Three Hymns and Tunes. 


\ 


3d. 


father.” Anthem for 
“*O come before His 


ARTIN, G. C.—‘‘ Like as a 
Tenor Solo and Chorus, from 


presence.” (No. 951, Zhe Musical Times.) 2d. 

p* NNINGTON-BICKFORD, Rev. W.— Eucharistic 
Hymn, No. 3. (*‘O Feast of Love”). Id.; or 

2s. Od. per 50, 


Page | 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued 
*“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 360, 
J the following music in both notations.—*‘ 
Holiday.” Unison Song. W. McNauGur. 


> BERT, F.—‘‘ Ave Maria” (Op. 52). 
~ for Organ by 


contains 


The 


2d. 
Arranged 


63, Organ 
Od. 


HucH Barr. (No, 
\rrangements, edited by JoHN E. West.) 
en H. * Blessed the Lord 
Anthem from ‘‘Sing to the Lord.” 
Vustcal Times.) 2d, 


—_— SOL-FA SERIES 


Is, 


Full 
Th 


God. - 
(No, 952, 


I ye 


No. 


2350, Part-song 


BRAHMS 


“The Dirge of Darthula.” 


for S.A.A.T. BR. 5, 4d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


*‘O Most Blessed 
12 cents (6d.). 


JANKS, H. C., Jun. 
Unaccompanied Anthem. 
} URDETT, G. A.—‘* The 
Temple.” Anthem. 12 cents 
~LOKEY, J. W.—*S 
cents (Sd, ). 
a ORSYTH, CECIL.—*‘ The Luck 
Choral Ballad for Men’s Voices. 
ARRAT,  F. lr. — ** Benedictus 
(** Blessed art Thou, O Lord”’). 


Jesu.” 


Lord is in His Holy 


(6d. ). 
Hymn Exultant.” Anthem. 15 
of Eden Hall.” 
50 cents (2s.). 
es Domine’ 
12 cents (6d.). 











| ANSING, A. W.—‘‘God shall wipe away all tears.” 
4 Sacred Song for Low Voice. 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 
"T°RUE, L.—‘‘Invocation.” Song for Contralto or 
Baritone, 60 cents (2s, 6d.). 
Just T Pustisi BLISHED 
FOR OR! xAN 
BY 
H. DOUGLAS. 
Price, Two Shillings net. 
London: NOVELLO aND Company, Limited 
ESPER HYMN GRANT US THY PEACE.” 


V By A 


Effectively harmonized 


VIVIAN MAY 
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Service. 


ised at conclusion of Divine 














Price 14d., from the Composer, Highview House, Malmesbury 
Wilts; or from the Pu blis shers, Me ssrs. Novello & Co., London. 
E SSAY.—A. R. C.0.—Eight model Essays on the 
—“ two box »ks set for next July exam. Valuable hints on writing 
Send 5s. to “ Essays,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 


Full direc- 


Write, 


W.1. 
4 SHORT ARTISTIC STUDIES. 
| tions Pioneer P.F Professionals, 


24, Lawrence Street, Chelsea, London. 
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Artists, 





YOFORTE, 





in walnut case. Overstrung. Price £65. Hoadley, Hand 
cross, Sussex 
*OLO BASS WANTED, for St. Cuthbert’s, 


Kensington. £25 per annum. Apply by letter to Dr. W. J 


Phillips, 65, Philbe ach Gardens S.W 5. 





I™ ENOR, 2, experienced in Catholic music, resident 
North London, is open for Sunday engagement. Write, 
"c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED, 
St. Philip's, Norbury, 





Choir-training experience essential. 





S.W. £50-£60. Apply Vicar. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for West Parish Church. Greenock. Salary {100 Excellent 


qualifications, to be 


opening for teaching. Applications, stating 
Hamilton Street, 


lodged with Alexander King, Session Clerk, 13, 
Greenock 
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